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WHEN Pyrrhus had won a battle over the Romans, near Hera- 
clea, and was congratulated upon it, the historians tell us, that 
he replied: ‘One more such victory and I am undone!” And 
he followed it up by sending an ambassador to Rome, and pro- 
posing peace. It has occurred to many, that history repeated 
itself in this respect at Springfield, Mass., at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, held October 4th to 8th ult., when the “ conserva- 
tives” outvoted the “liberals.” The numerical victory, in our 
opinion, did not represent the moral victory. And so it struck 
the more sober minded of the conservatives themselves. Thus 
Rev. Dr. Edward N. Packard, Assistant Secretary of the meet- 
ing, in a subsequent communication to the V. Y. Jndependent, 
remarks, that “one could not properly use the word victory in 
regard to the results reached at the Springfield meeting, even 
if he were the most stalwart conservative;” that “the utter- 
ances at Springfield will add force to the new movement, and 
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make work harder in our churches;” that the speech of Dr. 


Walker “ was an immense concession for a master in Israel to 
make, and will have great influence in strengthening the New 
Departure ;” and that “aside from all votes taken, on the 
liberal side there was a manifest advance since last year, what- 
ever be the local issue in the Board.” And he candidly adds: 
“Tf I were a New Departure man, I should take courage from 
the Springfield meeting.” 

The facts which justify such a view are easy to state. After 
the decision at Des Moines had been under discussion an en- 
tire year, in the periodicals, the newspapers, the ministers’ 
meetings, and the Associations, the minority vote of the staid, 
sober-minded, experienced men, who compose the corporate 
membership of the Board, given at a place equally favorable to 
both parties, instead of being decreased, rose from 13 at Des 
Moines to 56 at Springtield! And this result was secured in 
the face of the greatest disadvantages. In every Society the 
administration, that is, the managing Committee and Secre- 
taries, usually and deservedly carry an immense preponderance 
of influence ; so that seldom is it possible to overrule their action, 
or even to array a strong minority vote against them. Never 
before in the history of the American Board have the Pruden- 
tial Committee and the Secretaries found such a formidable 
opposition among the corporate members, after a year of delib- 
erate discussion. And this too, when they received the un- 
broken support of the Congregational religions papers, re-in- 
forced by the Jndependent, which circulates throughout our 
denomination ; so that it was difficult for the minority to gain 
more than an occasional hearing. Add to this the heavy loss 
sustained by the minority in the death of Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
President of the Board for the last thirty years, and of 
Alpheus Hardy, Esq., for twenty-nine years Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee; both of whom, if spared to be present, 
would have powerfully antagonized the conservative policy, 
and would no doubt have still further increased the minority 
vote. We know, from an hour’s private conversation with Dr. 
Hopkins, a few weeks only before his lamented death, how 
strongly he felt upon this subject, and how anxiously he de- 
sired that wiser counsels might prevail, when the Board should 
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assemble at Springfield. It will be remembered, that his last 
public act was to publish a remonstrance against the position 
of the Prudential Committee. 

But, besides this significant increase of the minority vote, 
there came out the noticeable weight of character of the men 
who cast it—a fact which opened the eyes of not a few in that 
vast assembly, and made a deep impression upon the majority 
itself. The ambassador of Pyrrhus reported, on his return, 
that every Roman citizen seemed a king! And here it was 
found, that the opposition to the policy of intolerance came not 
from hot-headed youngsters, and not from men of small intelli- 
gence and obscure position, but from some of the ablest, most 
renowned and most venerable members of the Board. When 
a minority of corporate members, nearly sixty strong, takes its 
stand in the meetings of the Board, and embraces such ministers 
and laymen as Porter, Harris, Fisher, Carter, Smyth, Walker, 
Parker, Buckham, Seelye. Buckingham, Gordon, Merriman, 
McKenzie, Vose, Jenkins, Whittlesey, Shipman, Eddy, Angell, 
Fairchild, Fairbanks, Emerson, Hazard, and others who might 
be named, it is more than a tempest in a tea-pot that is threat- 
ened. These men know what the issue is, act from deliberate 
thought, and have the courage and the persistence of their con- 
victions. And the influence of this fact is augmented, when it 
appears that in them, in the Senior Secretary, Dr. Clark, and 
in numerous Honorary Members of the Board who agree with 
them, is represented the position of three of the four theologi- 
‘al seminaries of New England, of all of our colleges (male and 
female) except Dartmouth (possibly Middlebury may also be 
an exception), and of the leading pastors of such cities as Boston, 
Hartford, and New Haven. Add to this, again, that the strength 
of antagonism was sufficient to lead fifty-six corporate members 
to so extreme a measure as to withhold their votes for President 
from so eminent a man as Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., be- 
cause of his identification with the conservative policy, and 
forty-four to do the same with reference to the re-election of 
Dr. Alden, as the Home Secretary, and the case will seem to be 
serious indeed. It is no matter of wonder, that Dr. Storrs, re- 
membering that the President has always heretofore been 
unanimously chosen, wanted “a few weeks” to consider whether 
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to accept the result of such an election; and that he intimated, 
Pyrrhus-like, the desirableness of peace ; that it would be well 
to seek for some basis upon which to restore codperation and 
harmony, a result of which, he said, that he did not wholly 
despair. His letter of acceptance, since published, makes a 
suggestion to that effect 

If now we add the influence of the debate, especially as par- 
ticipated in by Drs. Fisher and Walker, whose reputation for 
ability and orthodoxy cannot be assailed, and who squarely 
advocated the sending forth of missionaries who favored the 
“ Andover hypothesis,” as well as of those who rejected it, the 
moral effect of the meeting will be seen to have varied consid- 
erably from the numerical result of the corporate votes. The 
meeting was highly educatory of popular sentiment. The im- 
pression left upon the public mind was far more favorable to 
the minority-position, than was the case a year since. A stage 
of progress was made, and the future, inevitable, liberal result 
was brought a twelve-month nearer. 

The difficulty is not a new one. Conservative men have 
previously made the vain attempt to “ prevent a future” in our 
Congregational policy. Their temporary successes always de- 
ceived and disappointed them, when they fought against a 
policy of liberal comprehension. Fifty years ago, they sought 
to rule out the hypotheses of Drs. Taylor and Fitch, which they 
called the “ New Haven heresies ;” and they needlessly created 
division and established an opposition theological seminary. The 
controversy soon died out, and some years later they were 
negotiating for union, to see if the scandal of two seminaries in 
the little State of Connecticut could not be removed! They 
ruled out the Oberlin brethren, as long as possible, from 
missionary service and from the denominational fellowship, and 
tried in vain, at the ordination of the present writer, to extort a 
pledge, that he would not admit Mr. Finney (who was preach- 
ing in the neighborhood) to his pulpit ; this on the accusation 
of Perfectionism. But one day they attended a national con- 
vention of the Congregational churches held at Oberlin, which 
by a unanimous rising vote, invited the once obnoxious and 
still unrepentant Mr Finney to address the body on the subject 
of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. And they heard the 
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Moderator, Dr. Budington, pronounce it “the grave of buried 
prejudices.” They made similar ecclesiastical and religious 
newspaper war upon Dr. Bushnell, and succeeded in getting 
such abundant utterances in his condemnation that they thought 
they had carried the denomination. But they have lived to see 
our Councils everywhere accept, as a matter of liberty, the men 
who favor the Bushnell theology, and to find Dr. Bushnell re- 
garded as one of the illustrious names in our theological history. 
They similarly assailed Professor Park, who in those days was 
an advocate of an improved theology ; charging him with false 
doctrine and with varying from the Andover creed. But these 
accusations have long since ceased to be heard, and Professor 
Park has come to be regarded as the expounder of orthodoxy. 
They denounced, asa departure from the time-honored Congre- 
gational doctrinal basis, the effort to make our denominational 
fellowship simply evangelical, and in our ministry as well as 
our lay-membership to ignore the distinction between Calvinism 
and Arminianism. They even denied, at first, that the consti- 
tution of our Triennial Convention took that position. But the 
discussions of a few months sufficed to decide the case against 
them, and no one has even mooted the question for the last 
fifteen years! They are now repeating a similar process, and 
congratulating themselves on their success! It will be seen 
once more where they come out, and how quietly, one of these 
days, they will accept the situation! It is a great pity, that 
many thoroughly good men have so little of the quality of the 
“seer.” They do not read aright “the signs of the times,” as 
manifest in the trend of grand truths drawn from the word of 
God, in the movings of the Divine Spirit through the universal 
church, and in the instructive events of Providence. They do 
not perceive that “the stars in their courses fight against” 
them, but resist progress, till the INEVITABLE has come! 

If anything further were needed toshow the superficial charac- 
ter of the conservative victory at Springfield, it may be found 
in the continuous efforts made ever since in the /ndependent 
and other conservative quarters, to explain and defend the ac- 
tion taken. They have set some of their ablest workmen to 
threshing vigorously the old straw. They have labored hard to 
reassure themselves of the result, by mutual congratulation and 
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public exultation, based on the corporate vote. But much of 
it has seemed like talking to keep up courage, and to con- 
ceal the real seriousness of the situation, and Dr. Pentecost him- 
self announced in the /ndependent, “ that the churches and the 
Christian public generally have not reached the end of this 
discussion,” and that “ we all foresee and anticipate an exten- 
sive future debate on this question.” 

Let us now consider the questions on which there was a division 
of opinion in the American Board. There were two such ques- 
tions ; one of method, and one of principle; and these need to 
be carefully distinguished. 

The question of method came up first, and was connected 
with a special report of the Prudential Committee, in response 
to a resolution adopted the year previous at Des Moines, di- 
recting the committee “to consider, in difficult cases, turning 
upon doctrinal views of candidates for missionary service, the 
expediency of calling a Council of the churches.” It will 
hardly be believed, but so it is, that to the discussion of this 
exact point, the committee devoted less than nine lines out 
of the three hundred and sixty-eight lines of their report! After 
admitting that, in the resolution referred to them, “only one 
class of candidates is named ; difficult cases turning upon doc- 
trinal views,” and spending eight lines upon it, in order to 
make the insignificant objection of “invidious publicity” 
(which surely has eminently characterized the natural result 
of their own course, in its world-wide notoriety) they ingen- 
iously shift the discussion to the question, whether it would be 
expedient to have a council called to pass upon the doctrinal 
soundness of a// missionary candidates, and to make the actual 
appointment to service under the Board. It was easy to 
show that this would be cumbersome and unnecessary, as well 
as inapplicable to occasional Presbyterian candidates, and in- 
consistent with the responsibility of the committee and the 
Board. Hence there was little opposition to that judgment, 
which was affirmed by a vote of 110 to 19; two-thirds of the 
liberals voting with the conservatives, as the writer himself did. 
It was thus no test vote between the parties, though ignorantly 
rejoiced over by many, as if it were. But while the practical 
conclusion as to the inexpediency of the council method, as a 
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substitute for the responsible action of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, in the appointment of missionaries, met with slight dis- 
sent, decided and just objection was taken to the numerous de- 
preciatory utterances respecting councils themselves scattered 
through the report. These were precisely such as Presbyteri- 
ans, especially at the West, have been accustomed for years to 
offer against councils, as the characteristic feature of Congre- 
gationalism ; charging that they are small, local, temporary, 
brief, irresponsible; not representative of the whole body of the 
churches, and often, or at least occasionally, reaching undesira- 
ble conclusions. Against the tenor of such accusations, the 
writer and others felt bound to protest strongly, on the spot, 
as unbecoming on the part of the Prudential Committee of a 
Board originated and now sustained by the Congregational 
churches (no Presbyterian churches, as such, at present contribu- 
ting to it, and but few individuals) ; accusations, too, made in the 
face of the fact that, under this seemingly weak ecclesiasticism, 
we have attained to such noble results in ministers, churches, 
and benevolent action. Nota few, after listening to the report, 
quoted the proverb: “It is an evil bird that fouls its own 
nest !” 

sut the most singular thing in this connection remains yet 
to be mentioned. Amid the multiplied, ingenious and plausi- 
ble reasons given for not employing councils to judge of the 
doctrinal qualifications of missionary candidates, the Pruden- 
tial Committee did not even mention, what there is ground 
for believing to be their principal objection! Shall we say 
that they did not dare to mention it, though it could be read 
everywhere between the lines? It was this: they could not 
trust councils to decide as they wished to have them decide! 
They had reason to believe, that a truly representative council 
would not have hesitated in the case of the return of Rev. Mr. 
Hume, and would not have refused to pass favorably upon the 
young men whom they rejected. And yet they profess to 
represent the actual faith and wishes of our Congregational 
churches ; and are charging the minority with proposing action 
contrary thereto! This does not strike many of us as being 
consistent ; to bring forward ancient creeds and to ignore mod- 
ern ones, disregarding also the consensus of opinion found in 
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the continual action of Congregational associations and coun- 
cils, all over the country, as they license and ordain candidates 
who hold the very views treated with intolerance by the Board! 

The other question before the Board was one of principle, in 
two respects which run into each other, doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical ; and these again must be carefully distinguished, in order 
to do justice to all concerned. 

The doctrinal issue may best be introduced by a historical 
anecdote. Early in the eighth century, when Northern Europe 
was missionary ground, Wulfram went to convert the heathen 
of Friesland, and had a famous interview with Radbod, king 
of the country, whom he sought to convince, and through 
whom he hoped to reach the entire nation. The king listened 
attentively to the arguments in behalf of Christianity as the 
only true religion, and of Christ as the only Saviour, and then 
said to Wulfram: “If all this be so, if my gods are no gods, 
and my religion is a lie, and man can only be saved through 
Jesus Christ, then what has become of my forefathers, who 
died knowing nothing of this new religion?” Wulfram, being 
an orthodox theologian of that day, promptly answered, 
that they had all gone to hell, as such sinners deserved to do. 
“ Very well,” said the grim old king, “I will not separate from 
my forefathers; I will share their fate, whatever it may be.” 
Opinions will differ as to the wisdom and as to the truthful- 
ness of Wulfram’s assertion ; but it cost Christianity, for many 
years, the conversion of that nation. Every missionary is lia- 
ble to meet this same most natural and most reasonable in- 
quiry ; and he must be prepared with a satisfactory answer, or 
he will repel, at the very outset, those whom he wishes to 
win. It will thus be seen, that the question as to the salva- 
bility of the heathen, who have lived and died without any 
knowledge of the gospel, is not a mere matter of speculative 
theology, to be discussed with other abstractions in theological 
lecture rooms, but is of a very practical nature to the mission- 
ary and to those whom he addresses. His opposers and his 
converts will press it upon him almost daily. What now shall 
he say? What shall those who send him out instruct, or per- 
mit him to say? We do not propose to discuss, at this time, what 
he ought to say, but only the liberty of choice in his answer, 
which the Board grants or refuses. 
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Five different hypotheses of probation for the heathen have 
been brought forward by the various theologians; four of 
which the American Board allows to be propounded by its mis- 
sionaries, but interdicts the fifth. The curious fact in the case 
is, that no one of these five is directly affirmed in Scripture, 
which does uot contain the word “ probation,” or any synony- 
mous word, in Greek or English. They are suppositions, which 
are thought, by those who favor them respectively, not indeed 
to be dogmatically asserted, but to be warranted by the impli- 
cations of Bible language, where that is not only quoted, but is 
explained, and is set in its relations by a careful exegetical 
argument. Our friend, Mr. Henry L. Bowen, who is the enter- 
prising and successful publisher of the /ndependent, a most 
skillful organizer of a Fourth of July celebration, and, as we 
know from happy experience, a most royal entertainer of 
guests, thought that any theory on this subject ought to be 
capable of demonstration by a naked quotation of Scriptural 
texts ; and he insisted on this idea in a famous correspondence 
printed in his paper. It was enough to make every living 
theological professor leap from his chair, and the dead ones 
turn in their graves. For, such a claim would set aside half 
the theology of Christendom; which depends not on naked 
texts, but on a “ Biblical argument.” Imagine a Baptist calling 
on Mr. Bowen simply to name the texts in the New Testa- 
ment, without argument, which clearly and specifically teach 
infant baptism! What would Mr. Bowen do? Or suppose 
him required to prove by naked texts the salvation of all who 
die in infaney, and to show consequently, either that they, half 
the human race, never have a probation, or that they have it 
successfully in the next life! And because he could not pro- 
duce a single text, which directly and unequivocally teaches 
either of these doctrines, think how his antagonists, using his 
own principles, would twit him with this inability, and with 
his proposal, in place of texts, to offer ‘a Biblical argument !” 
Theologians well know, that there never was a greater farce 
than in the publication of that correspondence. The five 
hypotheses referred to we give as follows, for description sim- 
ply, and not for argument in behalf of any one of them. 

1. The probation of the heathen was prior to birth, and was 
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had in the person of Adam, their constituted representative. 
They utterly failed in it, and are carrying out that failure in 
their earthly lives. The salvation of Christ was only provided 
for the elect ; and if any of the heathen do not learn of Christ’s 
death, it shows that they are among the reprobate, for whom 
He did not die. Not a few missionaries have gone to the 
heathen with this theory in their minds and on their lips. 
They were reputed to be orthodox, and no man protested 
against their being sent ; while those who sent them held to this 
theory of Augustine and Calvin, and thought it was the 
gospel ! 

2. The probation of the heathen is a legal probation of 
works, in this life. Either Christ did not die at all for those 
who remain unevangelized at death, or if He did, they can 
not have the benefit of His death, from not having had Him 
offered to them; and so they are left to be judged by the law 
of works, as if He had not died for them, and as sinners are 
condemned by it to eternal death. This leaves absolutely no 
hope for them, and was the theory largely adopted by those 
who in former days founded the American Board and other 
missionary societies, and was relied on as furnishing the chief 
and necessary motive for missionary effort. No one can be 
saved, said they, without the preached gospel; therefore send 
it to the perishing millions of heathen. This is the appeal 
found in the reports, the sermons, the addresses and the publi- 
cations, and was supposed to be justified by the language of 
Paul in the first three chapters of Romans; and this view is 
distinctly affirmed in the Westminster Confession and Saybrook 
Platform. 

8. The probation of the heathen is an evangelical probation, 
im this life. Though they are sinners, they may, in conse- 
quence of the atonement, be forgiven, for Christ’s sake, even if 
they die without having heard of Him; provided, they peni- 
tently avail themselves of such light as they have from nature. 
Having this initial right spirit, it is to be presumed that they 
would accept Christ if He were offered ; and this is taken as an 
implied faith in Him. This view (advocated by this writer 
thirty years ago in the Bibliotheca Sacra, and then regarded 
by most of his brethren as so liberal as to be almost heretical) 
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was set forth in the sermon preached before the Board by Rev. 
Dr. Withrow last year at Des Moines. On this ground it has 
become common to admit of late, that a few unevangelized 
heathen might be saved ; but the preacher there claimed—not 
thinking how it might “ cut the missionary nerve”—that great 
multitudes would thus be saved. On this theory, once con- 
sidered new and dangerous, the conservative majority of the 
Board probably stand (as do most of the liberal minority), 
although it is a wide departure from the old Presbyterian and 
Congregational standards, and from the faith on which the 
Board was established and its funds were given. Mark that 
fact! But such plain departure, being participated in by the 
Prudential Committee itself, has not occasioned the rejection 





of any candidate ! 

4. The probation after breath theory, as it has humorously 
been termed; or the idea attributed to Mr. Joseph Cooke, 
the ever vigilant guardian of orthodoxy, that perhaps, at the 
very instant of death, just as the soul is leaving the body, when 
it is unconscious of terrestrial affairs, Christ may be made 
known to the unevangelized heathen, giving them the oppor- 
tunity of accepting Him. This reminds one of the epitaph on 
the ungodly man who died instantly, by a fall from his horse ; 
which runs thus : 


** Between the saddle and the ground, 
He mercy sought and mercy found.” 


It comes perilously close to the idea of probation in the next 
life, being parted from it but a few seconds, if at all! It has 
not yet been decided to be unsafe to send out missionaries who 
teach, without any texts te sustain it, this extreme view, or 
this theory of salvation in extremis : contrary as it is to the 
views of those who established the Board, and of the mass of 
its supporters. 

5. Lastly comes the hypothesis that the probation of the 
unevangelized heathen may continue after death long enough 
for Christ to be offered to them, and accepted or rejected. 
This is popularly called “the Andover hypothesis,” although 
held by large numbers of evangelical Christians in Great Britain 
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and on the Continent, who are actively engaged in missionary 
operations.* 

Now none of these five theories is free from objection, on 
the ground of reason or of Scripture. Pastors at home and 
missionaries abroad must choose, as best they can, between 
them. The minority at Springfield did not advocate the fifth 
or Andover theory, and in fact but few of them believe it; 
though Dr. Pentecost grossly insulted them, and without any 
subsequent apology, by stating that, notwithstanding their dis- 
claimers, he thought that they did believe it “thoroughly and 
utterly.” This was the worst utterance of the whole excited 
meeting, in which Christian courtesy and charity wonderfully 
prevailed ; and it was not surprising that Dr. Fisher exclaimed, 
as he heard the words: “Why, he must mean that we 
all are liars”! The minority did not propose that the 
Board should in any way endorse the Andover view. 
They made no theological argument in its behalf, though 
the majority made a long one against it. When a mission- 
ary is sent out, not because of some peculiar view, but 


* A standard work of an eminent scholar is Kurtz’s Sacred History, 
to which Dr. J. Addison Alexander used constantly to refer his students 
as authority. In 1854 it was translated into English, and published by 
Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. In Section 195, Observation, will 
be found these words: 


“When the circumstance is considered, that the gospel must be preached to all 
men, before the end can come, a question arises concerning the condition in this 
respect of the many millions of pagans who have died without obtaining any knowl- 
edge of Christ. Before a Scriptural answer to this question can be given, it is neces- 
sary that two preliminary points should be admitted as firmly established: first, 
that God will have al] men to be saved (1 Tim. ii. 14, 2 Peter, iii. 19); and secondly» 
that out of Christ there is no salvation, either in heaven or on earth (Acts iv. 2), ‘for 
he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world’ (1 John, ii. 3). Now, if it is equally clear and certain, that man can 
appropriate this salvation to himself by faith alone, and that faith comes by the 
preaching of the word (Rom. x, 13, etc.), it seems to follow necessarily that the gos- 
pel will yet be preached in Hades (§ 156, Obs. 1) to those who, without any fault of 
their own, obtained no knowledge of Christ in this life, in order that they too may 
adopt or reject that gospel. But the truth cannot be overlooked, that the mind of 
God is not controlled by the inferences which the human mind may draw, and that 
he can easily cause these pagans to ripen according to their own decision, either for 
the judgment of life or the judgment of condemnation. Still, if we are informed 
(1 Pet. iii. 19, 20) that, after Christ descended into hell, he preached to the unbeliev- 
ing spirits in prison, and if the same Apostle immediately adds (1 Pet. iv. 6) that the 
gospel was preached also to them that are dead, that both the dead and the living 
might be judged, the inference above seems to be justified in express terms. And it 
does not in the least degree diminish the great importance and necessity of Mis- 
sions, nor impair the obligation of Christendom to sustain them.” 
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in spite of it, and because he is so good and able a man, that is 
no endorsement of his peculiarity of belief. The Board toler- 
ates in its officers and missionaries many exegetical and theo- 
logical views, which it does not adopt or endorse, and which 
seem to many of us erroneous and pernicious. It has sent out 
missionaries irrespective of their belief as to limited atonement 
or general atonement, and as to the sinner’s ability or inability 
to repent; irrespective of their pre-millennial or post-millen- 
nial theories of the Second Advent; irrespective of their 
Arminian or Calvinistic creeds. The minority only contended 
for liberty in behalf of the missionary ; that when he met the 
heathen objection which confronted Wulfram, he might not be 
shut up to any one of the theories named, but be free to offer 
that which best commended itself to his judgment, or to reject 
them all and confess total ignorance, without being called on 
positively to deny the fifth or any other theory, if he preferred 
so to do. So argued the minority report presented by Prof. 
Fisher, and such were his resolutions. President Seelye’s sub- 
stitute for the majority report also took this ground, “ declining 
to give specific instructions in respect of doctrinal questions,” 
but instructing the Committee “to guard the soundness of 
faith and efficiency of service of its missionaries and to keep 
the unity of the churches whose servants we are.” But this 
was rejected by a vote of 88 to 51, which was the nearest to a 
test vote of the parties, on this point, of any taken. Then was 
passed the intolerant action of the majority, reaffirming, as if 
the Board were a Church Court, the doctrinal deliverance 
made at Des Moines, and directing its application by the Pru- 
dential Committee to the cases of missionary candidates, so as 
to exclude those who held to the fifth view mentioned above. 
This leads us to the remaining question of principle, that 
purely ecclesiastical ; which pertains to the willingness or un- 
willingness of the Board to ascertain what the present faith of 
our churches is, as to positive affirmation and as to Christian 
tolerance, “by their actual usages,” as Prof. Fisher’s minority 
report put it. The Prudential Committee refuse so to do, and 
this seems the secret of their antagonism to councils, which ex- 
press the present views of the ministers and churches. This 
is the reason that they decline candidates who fully assent 
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to the various ecumenical creeds of Christendom ; to the creed 
of the Evangelical Alliance ; to the summary of belief set forth 
by the National Congregational Council at Boston, in 1865; 
and to the latest Confession of our faith, presented to the 
churches by the recent Creed Commission selected from all parts 
of the land and all our schools of theologic thought, by a Com- 
mittee of our Triennial Council. Secretary Alden was a mem- 
ber of that Commission (as was this writer), and in that able 
body he found himself in a final minority of 3 to 21. He tried 
in vain to introduce into the ereed a clause which should con- 
tradict and exclude the Andover hypothesis. We were meet- 
ing in Dr. Taylor’s church, New York city, and on calling for 
a copy of his church-creed, behold there was not a line in it 
contradictory of that hypothesis; and the same was found to be 
true of the creeds of vast numbers of our churches, which are 
wholly silent on that subject. Dr. Alden thus learned that the 
Andover hypothesis, though not contained in it, was yet not con- 
tradictory of the faith of our churches, as expressed in many of 
their creeds and as re-aftirmed by their Creed Commission, and 

yas therefore entitled to tolerance (not endorsement) by our 
Board of Missions. Yet Dr. Alden sent to candidates his own 
creed rejected by the Commission, and he quoted to them 
other creeds of local churches, and insisted that the Committee 
were only obeying the will of the churches, and protecting their 
faith, by requiring certain positive statements denying that 
Christ might be offered to the heathen after death. And the 
Committee rely not on the Triennial Convention, nor any body 
in which the churches as such are represented, but on the ma- 
jority vote of a Board which is a close, self-perpetuating corpora- 
tion, not representative of churches, or even of the donors to its 
own treasury. What the minority claim is, that the Board, so 
long as it is our missionary agency, shall be just as liberal and 


tolerant as are the Congregational chureles; and that the actual 
policy of these is to be learned through the recent general con- 
fessions and the consensus furnished by the action of Councils 
and Associations throughout the land, in licensing candidates, 
and in ordaining and installing ministers. Asa matter of fact, 
these have licensed, ordained and installed men favoring the 
Andover hypothesis, and even some of the very candidates re- 
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jected by the Prudential Committee of the Board. Hence Dr. 
Fisher offered the following resolution: “The missionaries of 
this Board shall have the same right of private judgment in the 
interpretation of God’s Word, and the same freedom of thought 
and of speech, as are enjoyed by their ministerial brethren in 
this country. In the exercise of their rights they should have 
constant and careful regard to the work of their associates, and 
to the harmony and effectiveness of the missions in which they 
labor.” It might have been supposed that this would be unani- 
mously adopted ; but it was voted down by fifty-two majority ! 
How, after such a vote, a Secretary of the Board can have the 
face to appear before a self-respecting body of students in a 
theological seminary, and urge them to become the Board’s 
missionaries, on condition of such intellectual and spiritual 
bondage, and on terms of such inequality with pastors at home, 
we do not see. It is positively known, that scores of young men 
and women, of high character and rare qualifications, have 
already refused, on this very account, to offer themselves as 
missionaries. The minority claim that the whole spirit and 
practice of Congregationalism is in favor of a large evangeli- 
eal liberty on disputed and doubtful points; a liberty which 
rises above attachment or opposition to any school or party. 
And for justification of this policy they refer to the Master’s 
own example; for in the gospel of Mark we read: “ And John 
answered (or addressed) him, saying: Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us; and we 
forbade him, because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, 
Forbid him not; for there is no man who shall do a miracle in 
my name, that can lightly speak evil of me; for he that is not 
against us is on our part.” This is a case in which we prefer 
to be with Jesus in the minority, rather than with the apostles 
in the majority! Yet their majority was twelve to one! Can 
it be credited, that this Master, who uttered such a reproof, and 
who made a heretical Samaritan, instead of an orthodox Jew, 
the hero of his famous parable, would have us, in our day, for- 
bid a devoted missionary to cast out the devils of heathen- 
ism, because, while he accepts every truth of the gospel for 
which we contend, and which we have stated in our latest 
creeds, he adds the supposition or hope, that the souls whom 
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Christ is finally to judge will previously have had Christ offered 
to him, before or after death? He may be entirely in error, 
in entertaining such a hypothesis; but shall that debar him 
from preaching Christ to the benighted pagans? Why should 
it, when to the living, whom he addresses, he can make every 
appeal which would be made by any of us? And in speaking 
of a missionary appeal, it is a significant fact, that the excellent 
discourse before the Board at Springfield, by that firm conser- 
vative, Dr. Noble of Chicago, contained not a sentence which 
could not have been uttered by one of the minority, or even by 
an Andover Professor! In the whole array of motives for carry- 
ing on the missionary enterprise with holy zeal, he did not in- 
clude one inconsistent with the Andover hypothesis. And yet 
we must not send out a missionary, who could accept that 
missionary sermon in its entirety, unless he would add, what the 
preacher did not, a denial of Andover peculiarities! Think of 
debarring a man, on so slender a ground of difference, from 
carrying the gospel to the living pagans in Africa or India, in 
China or Japan! And we do debar him, so far as we are con- 
cerned, as a denomination, if the only agency we have for 
foreign missionary work refuses tosend him. It is not as when, 
on the home field, a local church declines to call a man to be its 
pastor, or a local council declines to settle him over that church, 
leaving 4000 other Congregational churches to call him, if any- 
one of them should please. There are indeed various missions 
of the Board, which would call these rejected candidates, if they 
might. But not a single mission or mission church on the 
foreign field can act in the matter. The Prudential Committee, 
at Boston, stands between the whole heathen world and these 
young men, so far forth as the Congregational churches are con- 
cerned ; assuming by its own close corporation to represent 
them, although declining to accept their action made according to 
their established usages. This adoption of a standard different 
from any which the churches have authorized, raises a grave 
ecclesiastical question for the Congregational churches to con- 
sider; for it plainly and practically touches the question of 
their fellowship. The Board indeed disclaims being one of our 
Congregational benevolent societies. But how can it do that, 
when no other churches support it, and when, for sixteen years, 
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it has sent one of its Secretaries to sitin our Triennial Council, 
under § 4, of Article II. of the Constitution, to wit: “ Such 
Congregational general societies for Christian work and the 
faculties of such theological seminaries as may be recognized 
by this Council, may be represented by one delegate each, such 
representatives having the right of discussion only.” It is too 
late to back down from its virtual denominational position, to 
serve a purpose. To do so is to bring on acontroversy as to the 
way in which we shall succeed in having a Congregational 
foreign missionary society; whether by remodeling the American 
Board, or by organizing a new Society. But it would be the 
action of the conservative majority, which would bring on the 
controversy. Already many of them are favoring some modi- 
fication of the Board, to avoid this serious objection. 

And now what shall be done by those dissatisfied with the 
action of the Board at Springfield? Some of the majority are 
urging us to leave it, and to organize a new Society on our own 
principles ; and here and there a man of the minority may be 
inclined to act upon that advice. But the writer, judging from a 
membership of twenty years and an observation of the Board 
for over forty years, sees no sufficient reason, at present, for 
taking such a step. It would involve great and unwise expendi- 
tures of money and labor, to create and operate a new agency, 
and it would carry bitter controversy into everyone of our 4000 
churches. Nor is such a step probably necessary to the ultimate 
triumph of the liberal policy. The meeting at Springfield 
did but increase its strength, and every day will add to the 
number of its defenders. We must not be in too great haste. 
Good men, confronted with new questions, must have time to 
adjust their thoughts, to rectify their mistakes, and to modify 
their methods. The American Board has changed its policy on 
other disputed questions; notably on that of slavery. It will 
do so again ; either by giving new directions to its Committee, 
or more probably in the practical way which such bodies have, 
of allowing the present new and unfortunate policy to fall into 
“innocuous desuetude.” The Board will be brought back to its 
old methods for which we contend. Never before has it 
assumed to decide theological controversies among its own con- 
stituents, and it will not long continue in so perilous a path. 
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Our churches will not divide, and the Board will not be 
wrecked, although for a time there will be earnest discussion. 
Time, argument, prayer and providential events will bring 
everything right; for they are true Christian men, equally de- 
voted to the missionary cause, who are having this honest dif- 
ference of judgment; and the Spirit of God will lead them 
eventually into “the truth as it isin Jesus,” whatever that may 
prove to be. Surely, when we think of the savagery and cruelty 
of heathenism, of its moral abominations, of its utter impotency 
for good in life and its despair in death, of the dishonor which 
it heaps on God, and its ignorance of his love for this lost world 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, and remember our Redeemer’s last 
command, to “ go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” we have motives enongh for missionary effort, 
without touching the disputed point over which this contro- 
versy has been waged. And so let us close up the ranks, and 
move unitedly to the battle-field against “the powers of dark- 
ness,” led by Him, who “hath on his vesture and on his thigh 
a name written, KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF LoRDs.” And 
then will the vision of John in Patmos prove itself true: 
“ After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds and people and 
tongues, stood before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes and palms in their hand, and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon 


the throne and unto the Lamb!” Amen. 
Wm. W. PATTON. 
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ArticLte I].—THE PHYSICIAN OF TO-DAY AND OF 
THE FUTURE. 


PROBABLY the point of time when the graduate in medicine 
has the greatest confidence in the efficiency of drugs in the 
cure of disease and in his own ability to use them successfully, 
is when he receives his diploma and before he has met his first 
patient. Probably, also, the time when he has the least faith 
in the healing power of medicine is when at the end of a long 
and a so-called successful practice he looks backward and con- 
siders the question;—not how many patients have recovered 
under his treatment,—but how many lives have been saved by 
the administration of medicine, which, without it—would have 
been lost. Experience has taught the old physician that the 
number is small in comparison with that which he had been 
led to anticipate when younger. The recent graduate com- 
mences practice with the confidence and expectation appro- 
priate to youth ; he often retires from it with the cynicism and 
disappointment of old age. The popular belief in the efficacy 
of drugs in which at first he shares, the instruction of medical 
teachers and authors, the great variety of drugs at his disposal, 
at the beginning of his career inspire him with the hope of 
positive and possibly magnificent results. He meets his first 
patient, and with judicious care selects the drug which his text 
books assign as the remedy for the disease. He administers 
the dose and in direct violation of theoretical rules his patient 
dies. He meets his second with confidence diminished, and 
now to his surprise the patient recovers. He continues his 
career and gradually experience forces upon him the unwel- 
come conviction that, in spite of remedies a certain number of 
his patients will inevitably recover, and a certain number will 
as inevitably die, and that the result in either case seems to be 
but little dependent upon the medicine administered. Years 
of practice lead him at last to the unsatisfactory conclusion that 
the drug administered does not play the important part in 
the cure of disease which his patients imagine—as he once did 
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also—and he finally becomes convinced that the restorative 
power of nature, or some other inherent agency, effects the 
cure which is ascribed to his own skill, and that a lack of such 
recuperative energy causes the unfortunate results for which 
he is sometimes unjustly held responsible. 

It becomes a question of interest whether the physician is 
correct in the conclusion to which experience seems to have 
driven him, whether his patients are wrong in their unques- 
tioning faith in the efficacy of drugs, to what abuses the popu- 
lar error has led, and what should be the aim of the physician 
of the future. 

Without professing that a mathematical or even a logical 
demonstration of the fact can be absolutely made, the asser- 
tion is ventured nevertheless that the effect of drugs simply 
in the cure of disease long has been and still is greatly over- 
estimated. 

Those who have the best opportunity for observation should 
be called upon for their evidence 

It is likely that the intelligent, observing, and honest phy- 
sician, if questioned, will admit that in the majority of diseases 
the medicine used, if it does any good at all, is a non-essential 
adjuvant simply in the recovery of the patient, and that it is 
doubtful whether the list of mortality would be materially in- 
creased if the physician should abandon all so-called curative 
drugs, while continuing to use the same means to support and 
strengthen his patient, and to secure due attention to the rules 
of hygeine. He discovers early in his practice that he is aided 
by a most important principle, the “vis medicatrix nature,” 
whose tendency is to sustain the patient and expel the invad- 
ing disease. He notices that in every ailment this agent essays 
to effect a cure and generally succeeds even when the medi- 
cine which is supposed to be the important instrumentality, 
by some chance happens to be withheld long enough to permit the 
experiment. The more experienced he becomes, the more 
ready is he to assist rather than to interfere with nature’s in- 
dications, and the more convinced is he that many, if not most 
diseases are “self limiting.” The physician, and the layman 
also, cannot fail to notice that the savage contrives to maintain 

his health or to recover from ailments which come, and to reach 
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a longevity almost equal to that of his civilized neighbor. If 
the doctor is not ready to admit that the few herbs at the red- 
skin’s disposal are equal in potency to the multitudinous drugs 
to which he himself has access, he will be obliged to confess 
that some other agency than the drug cures the Indian of the 
forest and the citizen of the metropolis alike. He knows also 
that if to skill in the administration of drugs and not to nature 
is to be given the credit of curing disease, then where drugs are 
the most constantly and scientifically prescribed there should be 
the least sickness, the most speedy recovery, the most stalwart 
frames, and the longest lives. In cities should be found men 
of muscle and endurance; in the forest, puny, pale-faced, in- 
tellectual-looking, cadaveric men and women, victims of the 
various forms of nervous debility. The doctor of to-day knows 
that such is not the fact, and with prudent sagacity he advises 
his patients to discard, for a time at least, pills and pilules, and 
to seek in boat and ball and bicycle clubs, or in mountain 
climbing, that health which they cannot obtain by saturation 
with the drugs of a city pharmacy. 

The doctor is led to distrust the popular estimate of the value 
of medication when he observes the suecess of quackery in gen- 
eral, and how little is the difference in the apparent success of 
the skillful physician and the charlatan. If drugs are so im- 
portant, then the greatest disparity should be seen in the re- 
sults of their use when prescribed by the scientist and by the 
quack. As great a difference should be noticable in the suecess 
in practice of the highly and moderately educated physician, 
as would be observed in the professions of divinity or law 
under similar conditions. Such, however, is probably not the 
ease. The scientific physician can hardly fail to be recognized 
as such, but the fact will not be brought to light by his sue- 
cess in the administration of drugs. The most impudent and 
presuming charlatan will often obtain pecuniary success at least 
which the scientist in medicine cannot hope for. Surely, 
argues the thoughtful physician, if suecess in practice depends 
upon a skillful administration of drugs, and it should be so if 
drugs are the important element in the cure of disease, then 
superior skill should secure the largest patronage. But the 
most ignorant pill-maker will obtain testimonials from senators 
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and divines vouching for the efficacy of his pill in ailments of 
the greatest variety and diversity. This would hardly occur 
if there were a very perceptible difference in the results of the 
pill-treatment and some more scientific method. The infer- 
ence which will be drawn from the success of the charlatan is 
not so much the value of his particular drug as the worthless- 
ness of all. 

The physician is perhaps better qualified than the layman to 
judge of the abilities of his brethren in the profession. He 
notices with discomfort that the most thoroughly educated are 
not always those who are the most successful in obtaining a 
a large and lucrative practice. He notices that the popularity 
of a practitioner depends on almost any other circumstance 
than his mere skill in preseribing, which should be the only 
important element if drugs are so essential as they have been 
supposed. But in the medical, of all other professions, minor 
circumstances have their weight in determining success. The 
personal appearance, the pleasing address, the portly and im- 
posing form, the skill in adopting the amount of “ palaver ” to 
the receptive faculties of the patient, often have as much to do 
with the physician’s popularity as his profound knowledge of 
of therapeutics. 

The observing and perhaps skeptical doctor notices the great 
variety of remedies recommended in his text-books for almost 
every disease. He finds in his “ National Dispensatory ” the 
catalogue of more than eighteen thousand preparations of 
drugs placed at his disposal, with the uses and nature of all of 
which his patients kindly presume him to be familiar. He 
finds that when any disease is intractable the list of remedies 
will be great, when incurable possibly the greatest. At first 
he may be delighted with the number of weapons placed in his 
hands, but as he grows older he learns to look with suspicion 
on the lengthy list and becomes doubtful whenever he finds 
great latitude given to select and experiment for himself. He 
is led to infer from the great variety of drugs before him, not 
the efficacy of any, but rather the inefticiency of all. He is 
disconcerted also with the many changes taking place in his 
pharmacopeeia. He finds the list of drugs swelling with great 
rapidity, and to keep pace with the advance in medical science 
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he must study the bulletins of new remedies, somewhat as he 
consults the daily newspaper for the variation in stocks. So 
rapid is the presumed progress in medicine that he feels in- 
clined to question in the morning as he awakes, whether dur- 
ing the night he may not have been left behind the age. 
Means and methods of practice also which he formerly learned 
to rely upon, and which were in fact the only legitimate ones 
a decade of years ago, he now uses with a secret misgiving lest 
some tyro in medical authorship may already have pronounced 
them antiquated. 

The physician is especially bewildered and led to question 
the value of medication when he observes the great variety of 
systems of practice each pronouncing the others absolutely use- 
less or positively harmful, yet all apparently successful in the 
treatment of disease, and all having enthusiastic and intelligent 
advocates. The war which is being waged at the present day, 
of doses, either infinitely too large or infinitesimaliy too small, 
erects two most puzzling horns of a dilemma. Either both 
large and small are alike useful and effective in the cure of dis- 
ease, or both are alike in a great measure useless and ineffec- 
tive. The latter alternative is the one very frequently ac- 
cepted by the skeptical me:lical scientist of the present age. 

sut it is not necessary that we should rely entirely upon the 
testimony of the experienced physician for our evidence. 
Reasons which are plain to the layman as well, show the proba- 
bility that drugs obtain more credit than they deserve. The 
wish may be the father of the thought, in this case, as in many 
others. We all expect to indulge in an occasional violation of 
the known laws of health. We wish to believe that an anti- 
dote is at hand to avert the deserved penalty, and therefore we 
do so believe. We would be glad to be confident that for 
every ailment to which human flesh is heir nature has some- 
where stored away the appropriate remedy, and therefore we 
so believe upon uncertain evidence and slight foundation of 
fact. Faith will be strong when faith and desire coincide, and 
the number of those who worship at the shrines of the faith 
curers, the movement-curers and charlatans of every descrip- 
tion, attest, not the willingness only but even the desire of the 
public to be deceived. 
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The very mystery which surrounds disease and which is at- 
tached to the action of drugs increases the probability that their 
curative effect may be over-estimated. We naturally exagger- 
ate that which we cannot fairly comprehend. The weird and 
marvelous effects of certain poisons upon the human organism 
lead to the hope that they may have equal powers as curative 
agents, to those which they often have, as destructive ;—that be- 
cause they ean kill they can aiso cure. In our present state of 
knowledge disease is mysterious, its cause often unknown ; the 
action of drugs is also mysterious, and the popular tendency is 
to associate the two with the hope that by some agency equally 
mysterious and incomprehensible, the drug may produce an 
effect eradicating the disease. This hope is strengthened a 
hundred fold by the comparatively few cases where the drug 
does positively and unmistakably produce the desired result. 
When such accidents are about as frequent as the drawing of a 
prize in a lottery, the effect of a lottery upon the mind will be 
produced ; prizes will be expected in opposition to all the laws 
of chance. 

It isa popular belief even countenanced by some so called 
medical works that diseases are not subject to laws which may 
yet be known, but that they are the result of mere chance or a 
blind fate, imposed, as if by some evil demon by way of pun- 
ishment upon a suffering race. It is a popular fancy also that 
every disease has its specific antidote, if only it could be dis- 
covered and applied. As the chemist when some poisonous 
irrespirable gas has escaped in his laboratory can set free an- 
other which will absorb or neutralize the villainous vapor, so 
it is thought by many that the victim of diphtheria or tuber- 
culosis has only to select the remedy specially made for the 
particular disease, and for which the disease itself was specially 
designed, and then a chemical combination and transformation 
will occur in the intestinal laboratory of the patient, cancelling 
the disease like an account in a ledger, or expelling and ex- 
purgating it from the human economy as an evil spirit of old 
was driven from one possessed of a devil. 

There is a class of weeping philosophers, medical as well as 
otherwise, who believe that man was made to mourn over a 
long list of unavoidable diseases. His woes commence with 
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the protrusion of the first infant tooth, then in childhood must 
follow in proper order, mumps, measles, whooping-cough, 
searlet-fever, and unless Jenner had lived, the disfiguring 
small-pox. If he survives these ills and their treatment, man- 
hood opens before him fresh fields in which to conquer or be 
conquered, and if he arrives at his second childhood it is ex- 
pected that some disease that can be dignified with a name 
shall assist old age in ushering him into a new existence. It 
never seems to have occurred to the philosophers aforesaid that 
by a circumspect walk and conversation man may avoid disease 
even as he does the county jail and whipping post, and that 
under certain circumstances disease may even be acrime. The 
idea has not yet presented itself to them that the normal con- 
dition of the human race is perfect health. They forget that 
the human animal as well as his brother of the jungle, like the 
“wonderful one-hoss shay,” was designed to run his allotted 
time without repairs or the need thereof, and then by the 
natural process and progress of decay and disintegration, with- 
out the aid of doctors or drugs, to pass out of his present ex- 
istence into the next without commotion and almost without 
consciousness of the event. They can hardly believe that 
nature, presuming that her laws would be conscientiously 
obeyed, has provided no curative poisons to avert the punish- 
ment for their violation. Had she done so, they ought to infer 
that she would not have maliciously hidden them away so that 
the search of thousands of years has failed to bring them all to 
the light, while she has so benevolently placed every other 
good gift within easy reach. 

If there is reason to believe that too much importance has 
been attached to the administration of drugs, by both patient 
and physician, in the past, and if failure in the future seems 
likely to follow the search for a specific antidote for each par- 
ticular disease, the serious question will next arise in the mind 
of the medical practitioner whether he can be as useful in the 
future as he was supposed to be in the past; and if so, in what 
direction he shall now turn his energies. 

It is likely that the doctor will ever be, as he always has 
been, an important and indispensable factor in society. If he 
cannot accomplish the semi-miraculous cures which his patients 
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hope for, he can and has already accomplished much in other 
directions, in which he may justly expect to accomplish more 
in the future. If he has not discovered the long expected 
universal panacea, the specific for every disease, as he certainly 
has for some, he nevertheless has accomplished important re- 
sults in his attempts to diminish the amount of human suffering. 
In this direction he may still bend his energies. Life is hardly 
desirable to the victim of pain which cannot be alleviated. 
Anodynes have blessed the human race from the earliest dawn 
of medicine. Although to relieve pain may not cure the dis- 
ease, possibly may not even shorten it, yet the effect is the 
same upon the mind of the patient. This very circumstance 
may have tended to produce the over-estimation of drugs as 
curative agents. The anodynes, pernicious as may have been 
their effects when improperly used, may even have added to 
the average longevity of the race by saving from desperation 
and by taking away the temptation to self-destruction which 
acute suffering might produce without them. The comfort and 
happiness and prolongation of life which has resulted from the 
discovery of anesthesia should not be surrendered even to 
secure all that which can be claimed for drugs in the way of 
cure. The mental as well as physical agony which has been 
removed from the race by the assurance that the surgeon’s 
knife can hereafter be painless, cannot be well appreciated. 
The doctor of the past has made great advances in the 
diagnosis and in the investigation of the causes of disease. To 
determine accurately the nature, the cause, and the location of 
the malady which affects the patient is the first and most im- 
portant step toward its removal in the present, and its preven- 
tion in the future. To accomplish this, tests the knowledge 
and skill of the physician far more than does the prescribing 
the supposed remedy. The certainty with which the precise 
nature, cause, and probable result of any particular form of 
disease can now be determined by the various methods of in- 
vestigation, by chemical analysis, by auscultation, percussion, 
and other manipulations, ought to give this branch of medicine 
at least a place as one of the exact sciences. The profession of 
medicine would be no unimportant one, even if the doctor 
could do nothing more than inform his patients of the nature 
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and the cause, of the harmlessness or the danger, and of the 
probable duration and result of their various ailments. Even 
to accomplish so much, the services of the physician would be 
in great demand. 

In the domain of medicine, in this country at least, is in- 
cluded the surgical field. There, rather than in the administra- 
tion of drugs, results are tangille, positive, and unmistakable. 
Much that the surgeon accomplishes is open to view, and can 
be estimated by the public as well as by the patient at its true 
value. Dy his interference and aid many lives are made en- 
durable which otherwise would have been a burden. What 
implicit confidence both patient and the public have 
learned to place in the surgeon’s knowledge and skill is shown 
by the daily performance of operations when risk of life is 
great, but where even when a fatal result may occur few 
coroners or juries would brave public opinion by calling in 
question the propriety of the operation, although both surgeon 
and coroner well understand that a strict interpretation of the 
letter of the law might expose the unsuccessful operator to 
the risk of severe punishment. In the field of surgery, rather 
than of medicine proper, and especially of American surgery, 
have great advances been made within the last quarter of a 
century. Aided by instruments newly devised, by stethoscope, 
laryngoscope, ophthalmoscope and speculum, emboldened by 
anesthetics, guarded by antiseptics, the tyro even in surgery 
boldly, and his fathers would have said, recklessly enters with 
impunity cavities of the body long considered sacred from in- 
trusion so great were the supposed risks of interference. 
Organs are removed, the ablation of which, not many years 
ago, would have been deemed unjustifiable even to prevent the 
certain approach of death. In surgery then especially may the 
doctor be proud of recent advances and hope for greater in the 
future. 

The physician of the past, even though in some respects his 
efforts may have been misdirected, does not lack for much 
on which to congratulate himself. In striving for even better 
results in the future it might be well for him to aim to bea 
“doctor” rather than a “ physician,” one able and willing to 
teach rather than a dispenser of physic. Let him educate his 
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patients so that they will-understand the laws of health, and so 
that they will not venture to violate them with the understand- 
ing that the physician can be held responsible if the punish- 
ment for such violation shall not be averted. If he really 
believes that in many cases where he has been accustomed to 
prescribe medicine, the patient would recover under similar 
hygienic conditions, as well without as with it, let him earn 
the gratitude of the invalid by convincing him of the fact. 
He will thus elevate himself above the level of the nurse and 
the quack who can and do prescribe as successfully as himself 
where medicine is unnecessary, and in the comparatively few 
cases where the issue of the disease must depend upon the 
careful selection of the remedy, his superior skill and knowl- 
edge will become more strikingly manifest. If he believes 
that the search of the last three thousand years for a universal 
panacea, or at least for some particular antidote for each par- 
ticular human ill, has been unsuccessful, he ought by this time 
to become convinced that his efforts have been misdirected, 
and turn them at last in some new direction. 

In determining what this direction shall be he will be aided 
by noticing in what direction he has been most successful and 
progressive in the past. He will find that it has not been so 
much in the discovery of antidotes for disease after it has made 
its attack, as in the discovery of methods and means of pre- 
venting its invasion. The discovery of vaccination by Jenner 
removed a scourge, to explain the magnitude of which those 
who have lived and died in the slums of London must rise 
from their graves. The good results which the happy thought 
of one bright intellect has thus accomplished might well 
stimulate the doctor of the future to see what he can accom- 
plish in a similar direction. Even now such attempts are be- 
ing made. 

Perhaps the doctor of the future may look for his greatest 
success in the attempt to discover and thoroughly investigate 
the laws and rules for the promotion of health and the pre- 
vention of disease. To accomplish the latter, he must search 
out and destroy the hidden cause, the morbific agent whatever 
it may be, before it has gained a foothold in the human sys- 
tem, or he must so elevate and renovate that system that the 
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noxious germ cannot find a lodgment there. Heretofore he has 
played the part of the fireman who stands ready to extinguish 
the flames after they have invaded the combustible tenement ; 
hereafter he may endeavor to have the structure made and 
kept fire-proof. The doctor who in the past has striven with 
unreliable agents to destroy the disease after it became en- 
trenched is certainly worthy of gratitude; the doctor of the 
future, however, who shall prevent its entrance, will be the 
greater benefactor. It is a hopeful sign that the antiquated 
medical aphorism, “ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” so long preached, is now beginning to be practiced. 
The disposition is not so strong now as formerly to look upon 
disease as inevitable and to wait for its approach fully de- 
veloped, but to meet it in its infancy, or better still, to destroy 
the ovum or germ before its incubation. Instead of regarding 
the cause of disease as a spiritual intangible essence, it is now 
believed that on the field of the microscope this cause can often 
be watched in the progress of its development in the shape of 
parasitic germs, and that it can even there be met with its anti- 
dote or germicide before it has reached its destination in the 
life current of the human victim. If Koch, as he supposes, 
has actually discovered the germ, the ovum, the microbe, the 
bacillus, or the what-not, which when hatched out and propa- 
gated will produce that scourge of the human race tubercular 
consumption, and if in addition he can, as he thinks he has 
done, discover the germicide which will destroy the infant in 
its cradle or the embryo undeveloped, he has done more to pro- 
long human life than can the livers of all the codfish near the 
banks of Newfoundland. If he or others succeed, as they hope 
to do, in isolating and destroying the parasitic germ which, 
when it enters the human system causes the Asiatie cholera, 
they will do more to save life than can all of the opiates and 
astringents of the pharmacopeia. If Lister, by antiseptic 
gauze and vapor, can succeed in excluding or destroying the 
floating germs in the atmosphere which he supposes to be 
hovering over every open wound ready to inoculate and poison 
the blood, he will have increased the average duration of life 
more by preventing disease than have the new drugs of this 
century by curing it. 
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In these and similar new directions will very likely be made 
the progress in future, not in medicine as popularly understood, 
but in the methods of prolonging life and averting its destruc- 
tion. Perhaps it would even be an advantage in the future, if 
all attempts to find specifics for the cure of disease after its in- 
vasion, should be abandoned in the effort to find its causes and 
prevention. If the search has been continued since the time 
of Solomon, who believed that “a medicine doeth good,” with 
but meagre results, it should stimulate the desire to find new 
methods to accomplish a still more desirable end. 

In that millennial day which all hope is approaching, when 
knowledge shall be so universal that sewer gas shall be un- 
known, when physicians shall no longer exist as prescribers for 
ills which may be averted, but rather as teachers or professors 
of the science of health preservation, in the absence of facts to 
guide us, we may be permitted to exercise the imagination and 
suppose that a central bureau connected with others at the 
various points of the compass has been established. Anxious 
communities may be forewarned and perhaps forearmed against 
the approach, not of the hot and cold waves of summer and 
winter, but of zymotic or malarial laden breezes from some un- 
healthy region or clime. By timely notice and judicious quar- 
antining contagious and infectious diseases may be eradicated, 
and scarlet fever, diphtheria and their congeners like the ibis or 
the dodo may become extinct from a lack of an ovum for ineuba- 
tion. Far away in some distant wilderness, or in the basin of 
some great salt lake the wise congress, now so honored—because 
no longer dispensing the ineffectual dose—that their advice 
becomes the law of the land, may establish a grand lazar house 
where can be assembled the voluntary victims of every species 
of a depraved appetite, when by a careful inspection segrega- 
tion and exclusion the leprosy of modern civilization may be 
forced to die from starvation and inanition. On the other 
hand, in some sunny clime perhaps upon some healthful island 
of the southern sea, in pleasant invalid resorts and homes amid 
congenial surroundings, may be congregated those upon whom 
the hectic flush has placed the stamp of death and possibly 
tubercular disease might be deprived of food furnished by 
heredity. By judicious advice the youth of this golden era 
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might be so guided in their matrimonial aspirations that the 
age of athletics would be revived by their numerous progeny, 
and the law of good if not of natural selection would leave its 
imprint upon the human, as it is now made to do upon the 
lower animal. The truth may then be taught that the stooping 
shoulder, the angular and attenuated frame are not the neces- 
sary physical type of the scholar, that brain and brawn are not 
incompatible, and muscular may be so combined with mental 
training that the nervous diseases which follow the attempts to 
cultivate the intellectual at the expense of the physical shall be 
brought to an end. 

To those who call these the vagaries of an insane imagina- 
tion the answer may be given that precisely the same charge 
would have been made before the discovery of ansesthesia had 
such a possibility been suggested. It may be said, finally, in 
view of the nature of progress already made, that progress will 
likely continue in the same or similar directions in the future. 
In view of the failure to find universally curative agents in the 
past, we may expect similar failure in the future, and desirable 
as may be the cure of the disease we may with propriety direct 
our efforts to its prevention which is still more desirable, and 
instead of the unsatisfactory task of teaching how to admin- 
ister medicine we may well assume the réle of teaching how 


not to administer it. 
E. P. BUFFETT. 
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Articte II].—DR. FURNESS’S “OTHELLO.” 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited by HoRAcE 
Howarp Furness. Vol. VI. Othello. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


“HumpH! There is not much money in that for the pub- 
lisher, but a deal of glory for the editor, let me tell you,” was 
Mr. Joshua Lippincott’s comment on the proposition to edit 
a New Variorum, made by Mr. Furness, years ago. He spoke 
a great deal of truth. The work is now a chief glory of 
American Shaksperian scholarship. But only a publisher who 
occasionally saw something better than money-making in his 
business would unite with a man, like Agassiz, “too busy to 
make money,” to produce a work involving such a vast amount 
of financially unprofitable labor. For instance, in preparing 
Othello the texts of forty-six chief editions have been com- 
pared, word for word, twice over, and every difference of con- 
sequence carefully recorded, with the name of its suggestor. 
So we have all the important editions in one. Perhaps the in- 
caleulable value of such work is not appreciated generally ; but 
all readers of the dramatist must feel sincerest gratitude for the 
winnowing of such a library of notes and commentaries as one 
of Shakspere’s plays calls forth. In the Appendix, quotations 
are made from nearly two hundred works, to say nothing of 
the numbers read without such reward. The book, then, is 
better than a Shakesperian library, for its particular purpose. 

It is the habit of some to oppose such editions, on the 
ground that notes and comments so copious merely appeal to 
the passive powers of the mind, and lead us away from the 
main consideration. Particularly editions with so-called “ sign- 
post criticisms” have been held up to ridicule by those who 
would think it impious or puerile to speak of anything but 
the geology of Alexander’s Athos. But is it not a general 
experience that studying such editions is like ploughing deep 
and sowing good seed? There is the opportunity of raising a 
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huge crop of weeds, but in such a field, common sense is 
trained to tell the difference between wheat and tares. And 
often what seems a weed to one may prove moly to another if 
it is rightly cultivated. There is no disguising the fact, that 
even in the exposition of Shakspere, the ancients have stolen 
some of our best thoughts. Why not profit by what has been 
done, and so begin where the ancients have left off? Rowe’s 
note of nigh two hundred years ago or Rolfe’s note of yester- 
day ought to stimulate as good and original thought as you 
could obtain without them. 

It is with Shakspere and one important class of his com- 
mentators as it is with painters and their subject. The orig- 
ina! landscape is best, but the more familiar and dear it is to 
you, the more you covet the painter’s interpretation. One 
artist may shed a sunset glory upon it; apother may reveal it 
as through a moonlight atmosphere ; still another may lend it 
a light which probably never was on sea or land. Or Ruskin 
may excel all with a mere word painting. One or all may 
seem true or false to you: the landscape is still the same, yet 
not the same. The old tree was there, but you had not 
noticed it particularly before; and now you think of it, why 
did not the artist see the possibilities in that bit of meadow at 
the side? It’s well to look through another's eyes occasionally, 


when we get too near-sighted or too far sighted. 


‘* For, don’t you mark? we're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted-——better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


It is interesting to notice what progress has been made in 
Shaksperian work since the last great Variorum in 1821. The 
Othello then contained little more than the ordinary school 
editions of to-day. And it seems as though about everything 
valuable in Shaksperiana dated from the time of its publica- 
tion. There is pleasure, too, in contrasting the work cf Dr. 
Furness with somewhat similar tasks undertaken in the lively 
old days when a pen was not only mightier than a sword, but 
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a good deal sharper in a fencing-bout, and when tlie chief aim 
of Shaksperian scholars often seemed to be the discomfiture of 
rivals, and their inspiration was hatred of one another, rather 
than love for Shakspere. Dr. Furness is the most modest of 
editors, and one continually wishes for more of his individual 
opinions. But we are told that when Mr. Lippincott made 
the remark quoted at the beginning of this paper, the young 
editor “registered a vow before high heaven, to beware of 
presumption, and in his work especially, to take heed how he 
pushed forward his own opinions.” 

The latest volume of the New Varioum is in some respects 
the most interesting. Wordsworth classed Othello with “ Pla- 
to’s records of the last scenes in the career of Socrates, and 
Izaak Walton’s Life of George Herbert,” as “the most pa- 
thetic of human compositions;” and Macaulay ranked it as 
“perhaps the greatest work in the world.” Besides the inter- 
est inspired by the play itself, the work of the editor, though 
it seemed about perfect before, is much better than in pre- 
vious volumes. Instead of a new-made text, the reading of 
the First Folio is taken for the standard throughout; even 
obvious misprints are carefully reproduced. More attention 
is paid to “stage-business” than in former editions; and so far 
as they may aid appreciation, the gestures, emphasis, positions, 
and by-plays of the different actors are given as fully as_possi- 
ble. At III: iii, 375, where Iago has just obtained possession 
of the coveted handkerchief, we have seen an actor illustrate 
the lines,— 

** Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ,” 


in a manner worthy the recognition of the Variorum. There 
was a quick glimpse of malevolent scheming in the way he 
tossed and quickly clutched the filmy trifle. 

The latest volume of the New Variorum is the more read- 
able because many more notes are given at the bottom of the 
page to which they relate, instead of in the back part, as in 
former volumes. One might still wish that there were more 
references under the text to the longer illustrative comments 
in the Appendix; and we wish that the Appendix itself were 
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occasionally annotated ; but it is difficult to enggest any needed 
improvements in work so nearly perfect. 

On p. 86 a note quoted from Ellacombe leaves the impres- 
sion that the word “ carat ” is derived from the word “ Carob.” 
Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary, shows that the words 
are cognate only. On p. 102 isa misprint: the reference to 
the Faerie Queene should be I: xi, 271. On p. 130, in the 
first line of the notes, “847 should be “83.” On p. 235 the 
reference to Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar should be 515a. 
On p. 108, we think an explanation of the peculiar meaning 
of “Freeze,” line 150, would be more valuable than, for in- 
stance the seemingly unnecessary note on “fond,” just below. 
On p. 116, 1. 259, the general reader can hardly be expected 
to understand accurately the note, “dwell. Another charac- 
teristic fling at Othello’s color.” There is probably an allusion 
to the customary representation of the Prince of Darkness in 
the miracle plays, and a note on this point would have been in 
place earlier in the play, at I: i, 99. Amid such wealth of 
comment one may be disappointed at finding a few passages 
which must give us pause, left without a suggestion. But if 
now and then one misses a favorite note, generally a little 
reflection will show that “in these cases we still have judg- 
ment here,” and judgment rare among editors 

Crucial passages are exhaustively treated. The editor has 
very satisfactorily umpired a struggle between the critics and 
“the green-eyed monster,” which is prolonged through nearly 
five pages of fine print. An equal amount of space is given 
to discussing the identity of ‘a fellow almost damned in a fair 


, 


wife.” In conclusion the editor mocks the meat he has fed on 
with: “I merely re-echo Dr. Johnson’s words: ‘This is one 
of the passages which must, for the present, be resigned to 
corruption and obscurity. I have nothing that I can, with 
>” To one who has read 


any approach to confidence, propose. 
the discussion, wherein forty odd critics give forty odder ex- 
planations, there is a fine Shaksperian irony in the use of the 
words “corruption and obscurity.” It is a little strange that 
none of the commentators quoted have made any attempt to 
identify the “fellow” with Othello. It seems to be taken for 
granted that if Iago is not meant, then it must be Cassio, 
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Here is the passage as in the Folio. Iago is speaking of 
Othello : — 
‘* Three Great-ones of the Cittie, 
(In personall suite to make me his Lieutenant) 
Off-capt to him: and by the faith of man 
I know my price, I am worth no worsse a place. 
But he (as loving his own owne pride, and purposes) 
Evades them, with a bumbast circumstance, 
Horribly stufft with Epithites of warre, 
Non-suites my Mediators. For certes, saies he, 
I have already chose my Officer. And what was he? 
For-sooth, a great Arithmatician, 
One Michaell Cassio, a Florentine. 
(A Fellow almost damn’d in a faire wife) 
That never set a Squadron in the Field, 
Nor the deuision of a Battaile knowes 
More than a Spinster. Vnlesse the Bookish Theoricke: 
Wherein the Tongued Consuls can propose 
As Masterly ashe. Meere pratle (without practise) 
Is all his Souldiership. But he (Sir) had th’ election; 
And I (of whom his eies had seene the proofe 
At Rhodes, at Ciprus, and on others grounds 
Christen’d and Heathen) must be be-leed, and calm’d 
By Debitor and Creditor. This Counter-caster, 
He (in good time) must his Lieutenant be.” 

The certain facts are that the shrewd, scheming, intellectual, 
experienced Iago deserved the position far more than Cassio, 
and his friendship with the Moor must have led him to ex- 
pect it. But Michael Cassio was an old friend of Desdemona’s 
the one who deserved most from both Othello and his wife, 
and as messenger “went between them very oft” and “ came 
a-wooing” with Othello. If Cassio hinted to Desdemona that 
he would like to be a Lieutenant what would be the result ? 
The third scene of the third act shows us. After Cassio’s un- 
worthiness has been proved and he is in disgrace, and at a 
time when a good lieutenant should not be selected hap-haz- 
ard, Desdemona’s entreaty that he be restored to his position 
is answered with “I will deny thee nothing.” But when Cas- 
sio was first appointed, since Othello had been living a life of 
peace “for some nine moons,” and anticipated a continuation of 
such life, as his marriage shows, it would not seem such a great 
risk if “in good time” Cassio should be given the easy posi- 
tion. Now from Iago’s point of view when speaking above, 
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Othello’s “ occupation” was everything to him. So he should 
have the best officers obtainable. If at Desdemona’s request 
he is persuaded to risk everything with swch a lieutenant, 
surely he is a fellow almost damned by his fair wife’s influence 
over him. The line then may well be a parenthetical com- 
ment on Othello. As we are treating nothing but the impres- 
sion Iago seeks to give, we have nothing to do with actual reasons 
for Cassio’s appointment. The best editors cannot understand 
the line as referring to Iago or Cassio. As no explanation like 
the above has ever been offered we humbly submit it for the 
consideration of the next Variorum editor. 

In Othello’s account of his courtship before the senators I 
iii. 181, the Folio reads : 

‘* My Storie being done, 
She gave me for my paines a world of kisses.” 
In Elizabethan script the words “sighs” and “ kisses” with the 
long double s (#7) resembled one another. The notes on the 
passage are : 

Pore: Sighs is evidently the true reading. The lady had been for- 
ward indeed, to give him a world of kisses upon the bare recital of his 
story, nor does it agree with the following lines. [And yet we must 
remember that kissing in Elizabeth’s time was not as significant as it is 
now. See the openness with which in II. i. Cassio kisses Emilia.—Eb. ] 
Apparently the editor would offer some defence for retention 
of the Folio reading here, but for once his defence does not 
seem a good one, as a reference to the passage in II. i. shows. 

There Cassio meets Desdemona and Emilia who have just 
landed after a long voyage. Pretty certainly Cassio was more 
intimately acquainted with Desdemona than with Emilia, and 
Desdemona is most friendly to him on all occasions. Then, 
in defence of the Folio, he should greet her as he does Emilia, 
with a kiss. But there is most marked difference in his man- 
ner toward the one and the other. Coleridge asks us to “ note 
the exquisite cireumstance of Cassio’s kissing Iago’s wife, as if it 
ought to be impossible that the dullest auditor should not feel 
Cassio’s religious love of Desdemona’s purity.” And Cassio’s 
kissing Emilia once is very different from Desdemona’s giving 
“a world of kisses” to a new acquaintance in payment for 


some interesting stories. 
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In a note on IT: i, 182, the editor asks : 


**Ought not Roderigo to be disguised? Did not Iago tell him to defeat 
his favor with a usurped beard? It seems almost impossible to suppose 
that Cassio had never met in Venice, Desdemona’s assiduous wooer 
Roderigo, and yet see line 297 of this scene, where Iago tells Roderigo 
that Cassio does not know him. Can this refer to anything else than 
to his ‘defeated favour’ ?” 

Apparently it does, for Cassio himself declares in V: i, 129, 
in answer to the question what malice was between him and 
Roderigo.’ “None in the world, nor do I know the man.” 
And the dialogue immediately preceding this speech is of 
such a nature that, had he known Roderigo in Venice, there 
could be no misunderstanding now The fact that Roderigo 
was Desdemona’s assiduous wooer does not seem important 
here, for the manner of his wooing, by proxy, indicates an ab 
sence of intimacy at her father’s house, where he might meet 
Cassio. And, too, Brabantio’s behavior shows that his wel- 
come there was worn out before the beginning of Cassio’s 
intimacy. Furthermore Roderigo was not the kind of man 
Desdemona would meet oftener than was absolutely necessary. 

There is difficulty in determining the place of the second 
scene of the fourth act. It seems to be an apartment in 
Othello’s castle; there is only one objection to this. In 
Malone’s words: 

** Roderigo enters and discourses with Iago, which decisively ascertains 
the scene not to be in Othello’s house; for Roderigo, who had given the 
first intelligence to Brabantio of his daughter’s flight, and had shortly 


afterward drawn his sword on Othello and his partisans, certainly 
would not take the liberty of walking into his house at pleasure.” 


But this is just what Roderigo came to Cyprus for, we might 
say; and his presence in Othello’s house is pretty well ex- 
plained by lines 228, 229, of the same scene. Plainly he has 
come with a firm determination to “ to make himself known to 
Desdemona,” and it is with difficulty that Iago changes this 
purpose. Roderigo was not like other men. Moreover if 
there was something desperate in his actions at this point it 
would not be strange. 

From the notes on IV: 1, 259, one first gets the impression 
that we are to believe that Othello is called home because of 
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insufficiency. A little farther on, in line 295, Lodovico, the 
bearer of the recall, speaks of him as ‘‘ the noble Moor whom 
our full senate call all in all sufficient.” It seems as though 
the chief value of these words was in their contradiction of the 
idea of insufficiency. May not Othello’s own misgiving fall 
shrewdly to the purpose? In IV: 2, 53 Desdemona says: 

‘If haply you my father do suspect 


An instrument in this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me.” 


In the critical extracts in the appendix the villainy of Iago 
of course receives much attention. There is one feature of it 
however, which is not noted and which has been missed or 
slighted by eve: y commentator. The singular influence which 

toderigo unconsciously exerts upon Iago, has never been 
shown. Having once began to dupe Roderigo, he can not get 
rid of him when he would, and so must continue to “expend 
time with such a snipe,” even after “sport and profit” are no 
longer his rewards. So Roderigo unwittingly now leads and 
now pushes him into deeper villainy and more desperate and 
bloody action. There is material for an interesting essay in a 
study of this. 

In fact one cannot read long in a volume of the New Vari- 
orium without seeing opportunities for many an essay of pleas- 
ing power and originality, so frequent are the undeveloped 
suggestions. And if any amateur Shakesperian club wishes to 
start well, in spite of Richard Grant White's advice to ignore 
all notes ai first, we advise it to begin with Dr. Furness’s 
“Othello.” Then any unwarranted attack of the cacoeihes 
scribendi will pass away agreeably and harmlessly in the dis- 
cussions at the club meetings. 


ERNEST WHITNEY. 
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Articte IV.—PERKINS’S FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN. 


France under Mazarin ; with a Review of the Administration 
of Richelieu. By James BRecK PERKINS. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 12 vols. 8vo. 


To review a grave and solid work of historical literature at 
a time when it is passing into its third edition is to invite the 
reproach of the “Edinburgh” critic, of having disqualified 
one’s self from impartial judgment by first reading the book. 
To this charge, if it be alleged against us, we must simply 
plead guilty. We have read every word of these handsome 
volumes, even with something like the studious diligence which 
they deserve. The public verdict already rendered by the 
somewhat unusual sale which the work has so soon commanded, 
we do not presume either to confirm or to overrule. We shall 
attempt, however, to give to those readers of Zhe New-Eng- 
lander, who have not yet acquainted themselves with the book, 
some reasons why it should be commended to their immediate 
attention as a contribution to French history in the English 
language of permanent and substantial value. 

Perhaps, however, we may be permitted in doing this to re- 
verse a course of comment which we have heretofore observed 
as so ordinary in book reviews as to have become normal if not 
obligatory. It is usual, and perhaps logical, to begin at the in- 
side and move thence outwardly ; to give some account first of 
the matter of the book, then to describe the manner of it, and 
at last commend or condemn the externai material form with 
which the printer and binder have clothed it. What we have 
to say in disparagement of these volumes concerns so little the 
substantial character of the work that, if we are to show our- 
selves ill natured at all, we prefer to have done with it at the 
outset, and pass speedily to considering the merits, both solid 
and brilliant, which some conspicuous external defects distigure 
or obscure. 

In the interest then, of pure esthetics, as well as of the eye- 
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sight of readers, we protest against a mannerism of the printing 
office which has first shown itself within a score of years; which 
is as much justified by reason or taste as would be a revived 
whim for hoop skirts or periwigs; and which at best should at- 
tain to no higher dignity of use than in an occasional pamphlet 
or a monthly magazine. These very handsome volumes, with 
their grave yet attractive exterior of smooth blue muslin and 
gilded upper edges, are printed, nevertheless, although upon 
thick “laid” paper, with the type which the printer calls 
“antique,” and which is in fact the revival of a form of letters 
which advancing civilization had evolved out of existence a 
century ago. The round-bodied, full-faced characters with 
which the best American and English type-founders of a genera- 
tion since, wedding utility to beauty, had perfected the work of 
presenting the spoken language to the eye, have been displaced 
by a set of spindle-legged, narrow-featured, misshapen figures, 
studiously unsymmetrical, whose single claim to respect is that 
they are different from something else. It is too bad that a work 
of the solid and enduring value of the one before us should 
carry to another generation the impression that typographical 
art in 1886 had made dismal retrogression since 1850. It is no 
less deplorable that the reader of 1887 should turn from these 
volumes to the pages of Parkman’s or Palfrey’s histories, or of 
any other from the University Press or that of John Wilson 
and Son, with some such sensation as if a piece of smoked glass 
or of muslin through which he had been trying to read had 
been taken away. Eye-sight goes soon enough in most men’s 
lives. The wise men are agreed that the medizval characters 
in which the Germans choose to do their reading are the cause of 
half the spectacles between the Rhine and the Vistula. We stand, 
therefore, upon solid ground in denouncing as public enemies 
those ungainly letters which put unnecessary strain upon the 
organs of sight, while offending against the canons of good 
taste, which cannot be at variance with those of good sense. 
Nor can we feel sure, passing the objection to the choice of 
type, that both the author and the printer have done their full 
duty to the public in getting his writing into print. It is true 
that in the text there are some stumbling blocks in the form of 
foreign names, and that in the notes there are more in the form 
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of titles and quotations, Italian as well as French. The errors, 
however, obviously of the press alone, which bristle through 
the volumes, and which, however frequent in the foreign 
passages and names, are by no means confined to them, disfigure 
inexcusably and sometimes very seriously a work entitled to far 
better treatment. We have not attempted to note them all; and 
to specify all that we have noted would not be profitable. The 
French accents, it may be safely said by way of generalization, 
are sadly apt to be omitted or misplaced ; and this is an error 
the less pardonable because it is one for which the proof-reader 
was bound to be especially on the watch. We cannot but be 
grateful, however, to author or printer who suffers us to read 
of the States-General of 1614 that “the cashiers asked that the 
regulations of commerce should be remodeled,” (i. 56) consider- 
ing the natural interest of financial officers in such a subject ; 
but it was undoubtedly the cahiers which set forth such a de- 
mand. 

So when we read that the war “now waged from the Baltic 
to the Straits” (i. 449), and on the same page read of a war 
“actually waging for some years before,’ we may safely 
attribute the eccentricity to the carelessness of the corrector 
rather than to a slip of the writer’s pen. The same page, how- 
ever, presents some such curious topographical complications as 
cannot with justice be laid to the charge of the proof-reader 
alone. “The villages of the Eglantine” may indeed have been 
those of the Engadine when written. But we ean by no exer- 
cise of fancy relieve the author of responsibility for describing 
“the slopes of the Pyrenees descending through . . . Catalonia 
to the plains of Languedoc.” 

If the book were not so good as it is, we might not demand 
of the author the fine exactness which is so constantly wanting 
to make it better than it is. For some reason, however, which 
we are at a loss to discover, whether a haste of composition 
which has left no time to be correct, or an impatience of re- 
straint by prevalent laws of speech, or an indifference to the 
finer elegances which come of care and polish, it results that 
small errors of the most obvious and avoidable kind sometimes 
mislead, but far oftener offend. To quote all that we have 
marked in the margins of our copy would be to make this arti- 
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ele look like a spelling-book or a page of errata. Some of 
them, however, we are bound to mention, of which many may 
already have been set right since the first edition, and others 
may meet a like fate in the issues which are yet to follow. 

“Sully’s name,” we are told, “as is well known, was the 
Baron of Rosni ” (i, 27, note). Now Sully’s “name” was not 
that, any more than it was “the Duke of Sully ””—any more 
than it could be said that “ Castlereagh’s name was the Marquis 
of Londonderry.” The Viscount Castlereagh was undoubtedly 
also Marquis of Londonderry; but his “ name” was simply 
Robert Stewart. And although the Duke of Sully was also 
Baron of Rosni,the only name he ever had was Maximilien de 
Béthune. 

There is, indeed, an eccentricity in Mr. Perkins’s dealings 
with the proper names which come in his way that cannot be 
explained upon the hypothesis of any imaginable method. A 
non-Catholic historian of the Froude may be pardoned for not 
having his Old Testament so well at command as the Cardinal 
against whom the Froude arose, and so for translating Mazarin’s 
complaint of the ladies “ who cause us every day more confus- 
ion than ever there was in Babel,” as if he had written “ Baby- 
lon” (ii. 69), which would have been far from a significant 
comparison. But there is a readiness to accept without inquiry 
whatever form of name offers itself in the document for the 
moment before the author’s eye, which falls little short of what 
the law-writers call “gross” or “culpable negligence.” Mr. 
Perkins concedes this, at least, to our American usage, that he 
tells us always of Vienna, never of “ Wien,” and of Cologne 
rather than “ Kéln.” If, therefore, he writes of Brunswick as 
“ Braunschweig ” (i. 153, 450), or of Nuremberg as “ Niirnberg ” 
(i. 166), it is not from a rigid purism insisting that the people 
of a country are the best authority for its names, but simply be- 
cause the book he was reading from was German, and he did 
not trouble himself to consider the English form of the names. 
There are many of his readers who will think twice before they 
will recognize Goldsmith’s “lazy Scheldt” in “the Escaut” 
(i. 339), although they may be aided by finding Antwerp and 
not “ Anvers” in the following line. To transfer from the 
French narrative which he was using, the name of “ Pausil- 
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lippe,” is a slip which would be more tolerable if the line above 
had spoken of “ St. Janvier,” and not, as it does, of “St. Gen- 
naro” (i. 373). Nor can we quite approve of restoring even 
her own French name to one who became an English queen and 
mother of two English kings, and who is as little known to 
English speaking folk by any un-English name as would be the 
first Norman king by his name of Guillaume. Yet the wife of 
Charles I. is never mentioned except as “ Henriette Marie” (ii. 
289, etc.). But the most curious instance, perhaps, of the loose 
inexactitude of which we complain is in mentioning a certain 
body of Spanish troops, “ commanded by Saint Croix,” (i. 238). 
The gender of the adjective would itself attract notice, but in- 
quiry might stop there but for the nationality mentioned. It 
is evident that the French writer before Mr. Perkins, after the 
prevalent French manner, had translated into his own language 
the name of the Marshal “de Santa Cruz,” and that our 
author neither turned it back into its original, retained it fully 
in French, nor put it, as he might, completely into English as 
as Holy Cross.” 

Coming to the superficial faults of mere English expression, 
which we have found to be both more frequent and more offen- 
sive than can easily be excused in one who shows himself con- 
stantly so capable of both vigorous and elegant use of his native 
tongue, we should deem them hardly worth criticizing were the 
work generally less admirable than it is. It is, indeed, so good 
that there was no excuse for not making it better. The author 
of the passages which we shall quote has no right, as one less 
brilliant or less skillful with words might have, to fall into such 
common-place errors as to write: “there has been such ex- 
cesses” (i. 45); “the Majesty Letter, by which was given * * 
rights nearly equal” (i. 147); “the two men whom it was be- 
lieved would enjoy ” (i. 255, e¢e.). It might be a mere inadver- 
tence which should bring him to speak of Richelieu’s “star ” as 
“in the ascendancy ” (i. 220), but that will not account for his 
finding such a preterit as “ pled” for the verb “to plead” 
(i. 243), or adopting in repeated use such an abomination as 
“illy” (i. 404, et passim). The clumsy and unnecessary double 
pluperfect—“the part of prudence * * would have been to 
have waited” (i. 219)—is unhappily to be found sometimes in 
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more exact writers than Mr. Perkins; but it is only in grotesque 
dialogue that one expects usually to meet with “aggravate” 
in the sense of “irritate” or “ exasperate ” (ii. 293, 406). It is 
a curious perversion of a word from its natural use to speak of 
the “assault” of a town which continued for ten days (ii. 78) ; 
and it may perhaps be called mere hyperbole to say that “ there 
was no money on hand” for ordinary expenses, “and still less 
to meet the demands of the army ” (ii. 250). 

There are, besides, whole classes of faults which may be 
brought together as newspaper neologisms, American colloqui- 
alisms, or the individual usages of the writer, without attribut- 
ing them expressly to any one of those categories. A writer 
of French history in almost any age is compelled, for example, 
to make frequent mention of a close relation of the sexes un- 
sanctified by the conjugal tie. Nor is the English language 
utterly bare of phrases by which to characterize the gentler of 
the parties to such a relation. No extreme diligence or pro- 
fundity of research, indeed, would be needed to disclose an 
opulence of resource such as would have provided a distinct 
equivalent at least for every chapter of this work, if not quite 
for every page, without yet exhausting the wealth of ancient 
and modern English nomenclature. To Mr. Perkins, however, 
his language not only yields for this purpose nothing better 
than the weak and thin phrase “lady-love,” but it seems to 
yield him nothing else ; and so we have “ lady-love” here, and 
“lady-love” there, from the beginning to the end of the book, 
until it really serves as a moral deterrent from reading the pas- 
sages, alas! all too frequent and too entertaining, which touch 
upon the cogent force of the sexual instinct in French polities. 
Neither can we pardon the excessive overwork which is im- 
posed upon the good English verb “to claim,” by exercising it 
in its degraded American application. To pretend, to allege, 
to maintain, to aceuse—all these good words, if not more, are 
replaced by this substitute which never was made for their 
work. “It was claimed that pirates” had committed great 
robberies (i. 109); “it was claimed” that the king was neglect- 
ed (i. 77); and thus throughout. The wording of a treaty is 
called its “ verbiage ” (ii. 134, note). When “courtesans” are 
spoken of (i. 418), it is by no means as a synonym for “ lady- 
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loves,” for evidently courtiers are meant. And when we have 
mentioned that the plumes of the Gallic emblem are called 
“rooster’s feathers” (ii. 17); that the Duke of Guise is said to 
have “interviewed ” the authorities of Naples (i. 8364); that in 
the Paris which already knew the Hotel Rambouillet the 
cabarets are called “saloons ” (i. 58), we have given instances 
enough—so many, in fact, as to convey too unfavorable an im- 
pression—of the faults we criticize. 

The errors, however, which we have now at so great length 
specified and'complained of, are errors of external form and 
expression alone. From substantial errors of statement or of 
judgment the whole work is singularly free. But for these 
frequent but superficial faults even ungenerous criticism would 
be ready to accept the work as the mature product of a profes- 
sional student of French history. It is indeed true that the 
leisure of many years has been devoted by Mr. Perkins almost 
exclusively to the diligent study of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries in France ; that an occasional episode has been 
deseribed by him in the periodical press with admirable vigor and 
lucidity ; and that the special preparation for these volumes in- 
volved many months of residence in Paris, with incessant labor 
and research in the National Library, among not only the in- 
numerable publications of the period in question, but its 
treasures of unpublished manuscripts as well. It could hardly 
be guessed, however, by a stranger who knew of him only by 
his book, that he is a lawyer in extensive and successful prac- 
tice, and that while still a young man he has been able to steal 
from so exacting a profession the time required for so large, so 
solid, and so brilliant a work as this. It would not have been 
strange if there had crept into it graver and more numerous 
mistakes, besides such as we have pointed out, than close 
scrutiny can in fact detect. A moment’s reflection would have 
saved him from selecting the “accounts” of an American 
Secretary of the Treasury as an illustration of anything (ii. 337). 
And it is perhaps a striking evidence of the small part which 
feudal principles now play in the New York law of real estate, 
that a lawyer of high standing in that Commonwealth is abso- 
lutely unaware of the meaning of the phrase “ heir-apparent ;” 
for again and again he misuses those words, in such connection 
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as itself makes the error conspicuous. Upon the unexpected 
birth of a son to Anne of Austria, the Duke of Orleans, it is 
said, “ceased to be the heir-apparent” (i. 201, 209; and so ii. 
318, 219). Now what constitutes an heir-apparent is that he 
ean by no circumstance cease to be such except by his own 
death, or by coming into his inheritance. If his inheritance is 
less certain than this, he is nothing more than heir-presumptive ; 
and this is what Gaston of Orleans was until the “ God-given” 
came between him and the crown. 

We should have been glad if the author had spared now and 
again a moment from the swift movement of his narrative for 
a fuller explanation of matters which may be clear and familiar 
to him, but which no one who reads French history for instrue- 
tion can reasonably be supposed to know. With the gradual 
extinction of the constitutional rights of the Parliaments, and 
especially of the Parliament of Paris, which was going on under 
the two great Cardinals, the use of the “bed of justice” was 
perhaps more frequent than ever before, when kings were too 
weak to dare it, or ever after, when kings were too strong to 
need it. Something more, therefore, might well have been 
said in elucidation of this curious phrase, which contains in it- 
self no suggestion of its origin or meaning, than that “the 
throne on which the king sat” had its back and sides * made 
of bolsters and it was called a bed” (i. 388, note). The primi- 
tive meaning of it (Jectus) was quite as much “ couch ” for sit- 
ting or reclining—a seat covered with a canopy—as “ bed.” 
When therefore this padded sefa, like the English “ woolsack ” 
except that it was to be occupied by the king’s person instead 
of the king’s chancellor, was set up in the Parliament, the 
maxim that in the king’s presence all inferior functions, which 
depended upon him, were suspended (adveniente principe cessat 
magistratus) took effect; his simple command made the law 
(quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem), and his servants, 
the judges, had but to register and declare it. 

Thus too, the threat of the Cardinal de Retz that he would, 
in a certain case, “don the Isabel scarf” (ii. 155) conveys cer- 
tainly but little meaning to the fairly intelligent reader. There 
is nothing to tell him, what he could hardly guess without being 
told, that “ Isabel ” is a color; that the scarf of that color was 
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the distinctive badge of the partisans of “ Monsieur le Prince ;” 
and that the color was a tawny yellow. Far less could he con- 
ceive of the delicately romantic tale which joined the name to 
the color: how half a century before the Froude, the Arch- 
Duchess Isabel, daughter of Philip I. of Spain, and governor 
of the Low Countries, resolved early in the three years’ siege of 
Ostende, never, until her husband should be victorious, to 
change her most intimate raiment ; and that when success at last 
had crowned his efforts, her heroic constancy was commemora- 
ted by giving her name to the rich tint by that time pervading 
her apparel. 

We have probably shown that it is easier than it ought to be 
to find fauits in this brilliant yet substantial work. If it is not, 
however, far easier to present its merits in a review, it is be- 
cause the limits of a review forbid the largeness of quotation 
necessary to do so fairly. That the faculty of clear, forcible, 
compact yet graceful speech belongs to Mr. Perkins in no com- 
mon measure we shall have no trouble in showing by such ex- 
amples as may be conveniently selected. Sustained narrative, 
however ; philosophic insight, and broad and comprehensive 
understanding of a period, an institution, or a character; all 
these we cannot prove by excerpts to be disclosed by the history 
we have in hand. The reader who doubts our judgment must 
read for himself; so shall he be convinced, and rejoice that he 
has doubted. 

Of the general plan and the actual execution of the work, 
except in such details as we have so profusely criticized, little 
but what is good can be said. No complete or fairly intelligi- 
ble account of the eighteen years of Mazarin’s administration 
could ever be given that should exclude its relation with the 
government of France by his greater predecessor. The disciple 
could be but half understood without some knowledge of the 
master. A rapid and vigorous sketch, therefore, outlines the 
condition of the kingdom at the moment when the dagger of 
Jacques Clément brought an end to the house of Valois, and 
when returning peace and prosperity, under the apostacy of 
Henry and the administrative genius of Sully, were bringing 
internal wealth and happiness, and establishing the foreign in- 
fluence of the monarchy. This compact yet lucid story pre- 
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pares the reader for a somewhat fuller account of the wretched 
minority of Louis XIII. and the profligate regency of Mary de’ 
Medici, and a description of the summoning and the session of 
the States-General in 1614, of their gradual rise and develop- 
ment, and of their inherent defects and weaknesses, which seem 
to us to be among the best summaries to be found of this inter- 
esting institution. 

Passing rapidly, but with effective graphic force, through the 
whole administration of Richelieu, the accession of Mazarin to 
power, at the very height of the Thirty Years’ War, introduces 
a much greater fullness of narrative, with no diminution, how- 
ever, of energy and vivacity. We do not know where, indeed, 
in English history a more complete and intelligent account is to 
be found of the rise and the constitution of the French judicial 
system, of the various provincial Parliaments, and especially of 
the Parliament of Paris, which struggled so long, and often so 
nobly, to establish itself into a check and a regulator of absolute 
despotism, than in the chapters recounting the prolonged con- 
flict which, at the moment when the Treaty of Westphalia was 
restoring peace to Europe, was opening in France the petty war 
of the Fronde. It may serve to give some idea of the method 
and the manner of the author if we present a few passages from 
this admirable account. 


‘‘In France, as in other countries, the tendency was to increase the 
number and influence of those who sat in such courts as the king's offi- 
cers. Alike from their own disinclination and from the greater activity 
of the royal officials, those holding their places simply from their feudal 
position constantly took less interest and less part in the decisions of the 
court. A similar change affected the courts of the feudal lords. The 
transfer of power from untutored nobles to learned clerks became a 
necessity by the development of the law. However well fitted to pass 
upon some question of the chase, to adjudge the delinquency of a villein 
failing to pay his feudal dues, to adjust the quarrels of the chief equerry 
with the chief huntsman, the nobles found themselves alike perplexed 
and bored when complicated questions came before them, to be decided 
by still more complicated rules of law. Once the judgment of God, the 
test of hot ploughshares and boiling water, had been appealed to for the 
decision of embarrassing questions of fact, and the duties of a jury had 
been imposed upon the Almighty. But such modes of determining the 
right and exposing the wrong fell into disuse, and with the increasing 
study and influence of the civil law came the necessity of having clerks 
learned in it, to act as advisers to the court. The advisers and assistants 
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in time became judges. They exchanged the bombazine for the ermine. 
To hear prolix discussions of Latin texts which they could not under- 
stand, containing rules of law which they could not comprehend, was 
repugnant to gentlemen who did not wish to exchange their swords for 
inkstands. It was not pleasant for a gentleman longing for the chase 
or the tournament to listen to a tedious and confusing trial, only to be- 
come in his decision the mouth-piece of some black-gowned student of 
Bologna, who did not know the first rules of venery, and who was 
ignorant alike of the art of the troubadour and the weight of a coat of 
mail. A tendency to substitute clerks as judges in the place of nobles 
was encouraged by kings who, like Philip Augustus, St. Louis, and 
Philip the Fair, sought the extension of a centralized royal authority. 
Alike from their studies and their desire for promotion, the legists were 
eager to lay down rales which increased the authority of the king ; and 
the principles of Roman law, established under the empire, were the 
grounds for claining powers for the kings like those of the emperors” 
(i. 380-1). 

‘The judiciary thus established with a permanent power soon be- 
came, to a large extent, an hereditary body. Such a result, unusual in 
judicial history and unwholesome in its effects, was due to the fact, so 
sharply distinguishing the French from the English courts, that the judi- 
cial offices became objects of open barter and sale: sold by the govern- 
ment in its financial needs, and bought by whoever was willing to pay 
the highest price. Under Louis XII. the sale of judicial offices began to 
be a recognized source of income. Such sales, made at first with some 
concealment and much remonstrance, were extended during the reign 
of Francis I. That monarch, surrounded in his own day and in history 
by a false glamour of an expiring chivalry and a dawning renaissance, 
worked evil in almost every branch of the French government. As the 
sale was open, so the purchaser was not deemed infamous. The prices 
paid, which are said not to have exceeded 30,000 livres, show that the 
places had not yet become of great value. It was easy to establish offices 
for which there was a ready demand, and the constant creation of new 
judgeships, which necessarily lessened the profits of those already exist- 
ing, was a perpetual grievance to the Parliament, and was one of the 
causes of the troubles of the Fronde” (i. 383-4). 

‘‘ Though the first, the Parliament of Paris was not the only one of 
these great bodies. Parliaments were from time to time established at 
Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon, Rouen, Aix, Pau, Rennes, and 
Metz. Each of these was the supreme court in the territory for which 
it was created. The Parliament of Paris was the oldest and of the great- 
est dignity, but it had no appellate jurisdiction over the other Parlia- 
menis. 

‘* Not only was there no single court of ultimate review, but there 
was no uniform law which prevailed over all France, as did the com- 
mon law over England. Different systems of jurisprudence prevailed 
in different provinces. There were the countries of the ‘ droit écrit,’ in 
which the civil law was recognized, and the countries ‘des cofitumes,’ 
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where local usages and customs had grown into a local system of law, 
which was administered by the courts. What was legal in Normandy 
might be criminalin Provence. The litigant entitled to recover at 
Rennes might be non-suited at Aix. Breakfasting at Nimes, a guiltless 
man, when he reached Arles for dinner he might find himself subject 
to the penalties of the law. Not until the French Revolution was there 
a uniform law for Frenchmen of every rank and residence” (i. 385-6). 


We cannot help regretting, as we read these vivid descrip- 
tions of institutions and picturesque narratives of events, that 
the entire history is so exclusively what it professes to be, a 
history of France during the government of the two cardinals, 
that it makes little effort to give a simultaneous view of the 
operation in other nations of the forces and tendencies which 
showed themselves in the brief and contemptible uprising of 
the Fronde, in the mercenary rebellions of the great nobles, in 
the steady consolidation of the royal despotism, the steady sup- 
pression of local and provincial liberties, the ultimate extinction 
of the great Protestant communion. There are, indeed, by no 
means wanting allusions to contemporaneous events in England 
and the Low Countries. The story of the rise of the Parlia- 
ment, from which we have quoted, suggests instructive coms 
parisons with the English institution the same in name, yet so 
different in character and in fortune. We shall give other ex- 
amples of the illustration of French occurrences by the side- 
light of English events, so felicitous and so effective as to add 
surprise to our regret that they are so few. For there is after 
all little in all the book to remind the reader that within the 
years covered by the two cardinals’ administration the contest 
of the English Parliament against the Crown began, passed 
through its long stage of legal disputation, its fierce and bloody 
war, and culminated in the deposition and execution of the 
monarch ; that still within that period an English Republic was 
established, completed a glorious if brief existence, and gave 
way toa monarchy of powers so limited that a Bourbon king 
would have thought himself in like case to be rather serving 
than reigning ; and that precisely in these forty years England 
was laying in the wilderness the immovable foundations of a 
power which was shortly to surpass both France and England 
in the elements of national greatness. Neither entertainment 
nor instruction might be wanting in a comparison of Condé with 
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Cromwell, of Laud with Richelieu, of Retz with Baxter, of the 
Ironsides with the wearers of the Isabel searf, of Pym and 
Hampden with—whom? Yet if many such opportunities for 
rhetorical effect or of collateral illustration are neglected, it is 
not for want of capacity in the author to make profitable use of 
them. There is admirable effectiveness, for example, in this 
comparison of the French and English ways of raising constitu- 
tional questions. A decree of the Council had established a 
new impost on all provisions entering Paris, and this decree had 
been registered by the Court of Aids. 


‘*Tt was now claimed that for it to grant registration to such an edict 
as this was to usurp the powers of the Parliament. Had France resem- 
bled England, such a question would have been settled by a proceeding 
trivial in appearance, but really of great importance. Some farmer 
would have refused to pay the tax of a few sous on a bushel of turnips 
which he had brought to Paris for sale. The collector would have 
seized them for the duty, and a suit against him for a small amount 
would have raised the question whether the verification of the Court of 
Aids was of any avail, and could justify the collection of the impost. 
It would have been argued at length by learned counsel, and the decision 
of the highest court would have set the matter at rest. But in France 
great constitutional suits have been rare. Apart from differences in 
procedure and temperament, the supremacy of the courts of law, even 
within their own jurisdiction, was not sure to be respected. The king’s 
council might assume to annul the decision of the Parliament on a mat- 
ter which was of political importance, or at an early stage of the case it 
might be taken from the process of the ordinary courts to be passed upon 
by some tribunal believed to be more tractable. While the courts pro- 
tested against such encroachments, the authority of the king was so 
vague, its excesses were so little restrained by defined boundaries, that 
such acts did not receive the universal condemnation that would make 
them dangerous and of no avail” (i. 313). 


It is interesting, too, to find indications here and there that 
the fierce light and heat in which the English Republic was 
founded were at least seen and felt in France. Just six weeks 
after Charles’s head fell at Whitehall, on the 13th of March, 
1649, it was observed that in a raging Paris mob in front of the 
palace of the Parliament cries of “A Republic” were set up 
(ii. 29). And it was while the English Protectorate was at the 
summit of its power and glory that a complete scheme for a re- 
publican government for south-western France was taken into 
consideration by Condé, with almost universal suffrage, with 
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freedom of conscience and of trade, trial by jury, and an almost 
American Bill of Rights (ii. 241-2). 

Nor can we deny ourselves the pleasure, at the risk of omit- 
ting other passages which we desire to quote, of reproducing 
part of the paragraphs in which Mr. Perkins compares the fail- 
ure of the Huguenots with the triumph of the English Puri- 
tans. 


‘‘The Huguenots had much in common with the Puritans. Their 
creed was largely the same; they professed the same Calvinistic tenets; 
they favored the same strict and formal morality ; they eschewed the 
love of pleasure and worldly amusements ; they suffered oppression 
from a dominant church, whose members they regarded as the 
servants of mammon and far removed from the pure truths of God. 
They sought to be relieved from the Scarlet Woman, to be preserved 
from episcopacy, prelacy, and papacy. They took up arms against a 
government which they believed was disregarding earthly laws and 
persecuting God’s saints. 

‘* Yet the Huguenot party ended in failure and the Puritan party at- 
tained unto victory. Not only in the brief rule of Cromwell, but in the 
subsequent history of England, Puritan principles won the day. The 
established church, indeed, still holds to its stately ceremonial and its 
ancient service. Its bishops still proclaim their apostolic succession. A 
peer in lawn sleeves sits in the bishop’s chair at St. Paul’s ; a dean with 
surplice and stole preaches at Westminster Abbey ; but England has be- 
come Puritan. The principles of Milton have triumphed over those of 
Laud. The Englishman of to-day wears a Puritan dress ; his Sunday is 
the Puritan Sunday; his morals are Puritan; his political rights are 
those for which the Puritans fought. The clergy of the established 
church, in all but manners and external address, are a Puritan clergy. 
The man who berates the Roundheads and believes he would have died 
for the Royal Martyr has become, in all but name, one of those who 
brought Charles to the block” (i. 90-91). 


The review of the twelve years’ negotiations which ended a 
war of thirty years in the treaty of Westphalia is one of the 
most compact and effective chapters in the book; the summary 
with which it closes is as follows: 


** As beginning an era of toleration and of religious tranquility ; as 
the end of a century of relentless warfare over religion, the Peace of 
Westphalia seemed to usher in an epoch of comparative peace and good- 
will. But its effects upon the political life of Germany was far less 
beneficial. The establishment of the power and separate rights of a 
multitude of petty sovereigns meant that Germany’s opportunity to be- 
come a nation was gone. Tyrannical and selfish as were the ambitions 
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and purposes of Ferdinand II., his political views were wiser than those 
of his opponents. Had Ferdinand gained supreme power he might, 
perhaps, have succeeded in extirpating Protestantism in Germany, and 
that would have been the greatest evil the land could have suffered ; but 
apart from that danger, if Germany must suffer from despotism it was 
far better for her development that she should have one despot than 
that she should have three hundred. For Richelieu to check the power 
of Austria and neutralize the strength of the Empire was wise accord- 
ing to his light. For Germany itself this result was long fatal to its 
progress. In acountry already depopulated by thirty years cf war, a 
horde of little princes ruling over petty principalities restrained, and 
checked, and choked ali national growth. For a hundred years Ger- 
many could hardly claim to have a history, either political or intellect- 
ual. Nordidany universal well-being atone for the lack of more stirring 
achievement. There was no fowl in the pot ; there was no fresh thought 
in the brain ; there was only a princelet aping Louis XIV., and a peasant 
starving on half a black loaf. Austria was perhaps a less dangerous 
factor in European politics than she might have become, but this advan- 
tage was dearly bought by retarding the growth of the nation” (i, 482-3). 


We shall make no attempt either to outline the author’s nar- 
rative of the whole course of the Fronde, or to offer a taste of 
its quality by extracts from it; for neither outlines nor ex- 
tracts could give a just impression of the merit of his work. 
The two full chapters, however, in which he presents, at the 
close of the continuous narrative, a picture of the social condi- 
tion of the people and the methods of administration during the 
period which it covers, while every line of them would repay 
perusal apart from the rest of the work, invite quotation. We 
do not at this moment recall any similar conspectus which may 
be so fitly, or with so small disparagement, compared with the 
famous third chapter of Macaulay. One minute account, in- 
deed, of almost photographic exactness, conveys a more dis- 
tinct impression of what was wrought by war throughout French 
territory during these years than any general statement could 
do; and only the exigencies of space prevent our reproducing 
the whole of it. A notary of the little town of Marle, near 
Laon in north-eastern France, kept a dry statistical record 
of what happened there from 1636 to 1665. For at least 
twenty consecutive years of this time there was not one but 
brought with it the burning of houses, the murder of citizens, 
the violation of women, the pillaging of goods, the trampling 
and wasting of crops. Nor were other towns in the diocese 
better off. 
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‘* At Montcornet, where there were three hundred families, seven 
hundred persons had died. Neither laborers could be found, nor horses 
nor oxen, for working the fields. Seventy houses had been burned at 
Marjot out of one hundred and ten. Men and women who had been 
mutilated were numerous in the diocese. For almost a year many had 
eaten only reots and spoiled fruit. Some had occasionally obtained 
bread so bad that hardly a dog would eat it. Some were found in caves 
in which they had taken refuge. In the faubourgs of Saint Quentin the 
houses had been burned. Twenty-five mud huts had been put up, and 
in each of them the missionaries found two or three sick, and in one of 
them ten. Two women and eight children were lying on the ground in 
one hut entirely without clothes. Of the curés of the diocese, eighty 
had died and one hundred had been forced to leave. During the winter 
it was said that every day as many as two hundred persons died of 
hunger in the provinces of Picardy and Champagne” (ii. 400). 

‘‘The year 1652 brought no change. * * There was no longer much 
in the diocese to plunder. Of three hundred parishes it was said that 
one hundred and fifty had been abandoned. * * Those who had been 
worth 60,000 livres were now without bread. Nothing but straw to 
sleep on was left for most of the inhabitants of the country. There 
were six hundred orphans under twelve in the small city of Laon. * * 
In 1660, it was said that not only here, but in all Picardy, Champagne, 
and Lorraine, it was rare to find a house where there was sufficient 
bread, that a bed covering was seldom seen, that the well and the sick 
slept on straw, and had only their rags to cover them ” (ii. 401-8). 


We pass over still more abhorrent details of the wretchedness 
into which half a century of uncontrolled and profligate mis- 
government had brought a people which was, at the death of 
Henry IV., probably the happiest in Europe, to quote the clos- 
ing paragraph of the chapter in which they are contained : 

‘*The French peasant and laborer of to-day, if we compare him with 
his ancestor two centuries ago, eats a larger loaf of better bread ; his 
house is lighter, larger, and drier; he has more salt and sugar with his 
food ; he does not fear that he will be imprisoned for taxes, or that the 
landlord will whip his son or the collector insult his daughter ; he 
occasionally has meat for his dinner; he has his voice in the choice of 
the representative who shall fix the amount he must pay the govern- 
ment; he drinks more wine, of a better quality ; and he smokes his pipe 
with contentment, as he surveys the piece of land that is hisown. The 
sufferings of the past were so sharp that years have not softened their 
remembrance, and he indulges in no repinings for the ‘‘ good old times,” 
and as he considers the difference in his lot he is equally thankful for 
the industrial improvement of this century, and for the social revolution 
of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine” (ii. 409-410). 


We have already so nearly approached, if we have not ex- 
ceeded, the limits allowed to this article that we must omit many 
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passages noted for quotation, which might more fully illustrate 
the author’s closeness of observation and energy and felicity of 
of expression. Those which follow must be limited to but a 


few lines each. 
In 1655 was concluded the treaty of Westminster between 


France and the English Commonwealth, after long negotiations 


which 


** well illustrate Mazarin’s character. He showed much humility and 
some lack of dignity in his endeavors to obtain Cromwell’s alliance. He 
was resolved he would take no offence at what England did; he aban- 
doned the Stuarts ; when he was smitten on one cheek he turned the 
other to be smitten, but at last he obtained what he desired, and that 
which he desired was what France needed. If Mazarin had been punc- 
tilous and eager to take offence, his historical pose would at times seem 
more heroic, but he might have driven Englend into a Spanish alliance, 
and the great war which forever established France’s superiority might 
have been ended with disaster and disgrace, with Calais ceded to Eng- 
land, Alsace to Spain, and Guienne to the Prince of Condé as an inde- 
pendent sovereign ” (ii. 297). 

In the electoral contest which followed the death of the 
emperor Ferdinand IIL.: 


‘* Saxony was wholly in the interests of Austria. The present elector 
resembled his father in his great consumption of liquor. He combined 
with this much zeal for the Lutheran faith: to call a man a Calvinist 
was his bitterest term of reproach, and his piety was such that on the 
days when he received the communion he never got drunk in the morn- 
ing. But the French succeeded in obtaining the favor of the electors of 
Mayence and Cologne. The Archbishop of Mayence was the leading 
spirit in the college and a man of large ability. He lived well, but 
without excess. His dinners began at noon, but were always ended by 
six. He never exceeded his six pints of wine at a meal, and he had 
strength given him to take that amount without affecting the gravity 
and decorum befitting an archbishop ” (ii. 314). 


In 1622 the Marshal Duke of Lesdiguiéres, apostatizing at 
eighty to the Catholic church, “turned from the benediction of 
the archbishop to receive the sword of the constable. 


‘‘ No other dignity in the world has been held by such a succession of 
great soldiers as the office of Constable of France. The constable was 


originally a mere officer of the stables, but his power had increased by 
the suppression of the office of Grand Seneschal, and by the time of 
Philip Augustus he exercised control over all the military forces of the 
crown. He was the general-in-chief of the army and the highest military 
authority in the kingdom. The constables had for four centuries been 
leaders in the wars of France, and they had experienced strange and 
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varied fortunes. The office had been bestowed on the son of Simon de 
Montfort, and he for this honor had granted to the king of France his 
rights over those vast domains which had been given his father for his 
pious conquests. It had been bestowed on Raoul de Nesle, who fell at 
Courtrai, where the French nobility suffered their first defeat from 
Flemish boors ; on Bertrand de [du] Guesclin, the last of the great war- 
riors, whose deeds were sung with those of the paladins of Charlemagne; 
on Clisson, the victor of Roosebeck ; on Armagnac, whose name has a 
bloody preéminence among the leaders of the fierce soldiery who rav- 
aged France during the English wars ; on Buchan, whose Scotch valor 
and fidelity gained him this great trust among a foreign people; on 
Richemont, the companion of Joan Darc; on Saint Pol, the ally of 
Charles the Bold, the betrayed and the victim of Louis XI.; on the Duke 
of Bourbon, who won the battle of Pavia against his sovereign, and led 
his soldiers to that sack of Rome which made the ravages of Genseric 
and Alaric seem mild; on Anne of Montmorenci, a prominent actor in 
every great event in France from the battle of Pavia against Charles 
VY. to that of St. Denis against Coligni; on his son, the compan- 
ion of Henry IV. in his youth, and the trusted adviser of his age. Its 
holders had won victories in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, and 
Flanders ; they had defeated the English ; they had led armies against 
the Saracens in Palestine, the Albigenses in Languedoc, and the Hugue- 
nots:in France; they had fallen by the hand of the Paynim, of the 
Flemish, the Italians, and the French ; on the field of battle, and at the 
block of the executioner. 

‘‘The sword borne by such men had been bestowed on Luines, the 
hero of an assassination, who could not drill a company of infantry ; it 
was now given to the hero of many battles, and the great office was to 
expire in the hands of a great soldier. The power of the office was in- 
consistent with the monarchical tendencies of Richelieu, and it was 
abolished by an edict of Louis XIII.” (i. 94-5). 

The epigrammatie pungency which appears in some of the 
passages already quoted is still more conspicuous in others. 
The pompous ceremonial with which Louis XIII. publicly put 
himself and his kingdom under the special protection of the 
Virgin Mary is thus referred to: “ This curious manifestation 
of piety, more to be expected in the twelfth than in the seven- 
teenth century, attracted but little attention. The religious 
feeling of the mass of the French was not sufficiently strong to 
be affected by it, and had not become sufficiently sceptical to 
jest about it. They had drifted away from St. Louis and had 
not reached Voltaire” (i. 202). At the close of the Fronde, 
Madame de Longueville was “allowed to retire. She was 
wearied of the disappointments of love and politics, and she 
desired a life of religious penance. From Bordeaux she re- 
joined her aunt, the widow of Montmorenci, in the convent of 
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the Visitation. The next year, wishing still more to do penance 
for her past sins, she returned to her husband in Normandy, 
and lived with him until his death ” (ii. 244). When Cardinal 
de Retz was at odds with the government, his Port Royal 
friends “bade him follow the examples of the holy bishops who 
remained concealed in deserts and caverns in times of: persecu- 
tion. He so far imitated them that his whereabouts were often 
unknown for considerable periods. Unfortunately the imitation 
was not complete. His follower says that he grew fond of 
wandering obscurely from tavern to tavern, and that while he 
compared his lot to that of the holy anchorites, he found con- 
solation in the society of rope-dancers and ballet-girls. An 
archbishop posing as Athanasius and caressing Phyllis in a hos- 
telry was the sight presented to the faithful” (ii. 277). The 
first president, Belliévre, led the Parliament in a struggle 
against Mazarin which resulted in an amicable adjustment. 
The next summer, Mazarin sent him 300,000 livres, “ to reward 
him for his discreet conduct in quieting the opposition of his 
associates. The president was singularly fortunate in this matter. 
He preserved the good will of the Parliament for his apparent 
zeal in its behalf ; he obtained the favor of the government and 
a great sum of money; and he has gone into history as the 
liberty-loving judge, who dared to plead for the interests of the 
state to the very face of a booted and enraged monarch” (ii. 282). 

If we were to stop here, without another word of com- 
ment upon this book, we should pay it at least the complli- 
ment of imitation. The chapter upon Port Royal with which 
the volumes close, admirable and interesting as it certainly is, 
has nevertheless no organic relation to the structure of the 
work. It is a wholly independent essay, upon a subject belong- 
ing to the period indeed, but seeming to be appended to an 
already completed work. But of this, and of the work to 
which it is annexed, and which, like the appended chapter, with 
an admirable artlessness simply stops when it has done, we 
may say that it supplies a conspicuous deficiency in French 
history as it is written in our language, and supplies it so well 
that many a reader will receive from it his first impression of 
the fascinations which surround the history of that brilliant 
and passionate people, from its dawn until now. 

THEODORE Bacon. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
YALE COLLEGE. 
Oct. 31, 1887, Mr. W. L. Cushing presented a communication on 
THe GREEK THEATRE aT THorICcus. 

This Theatre is situated at the base of a hill about two miles 
north of Laurium, near a village named Theriké. 

The allusions of classical writers to the deme of Thoricus are 
scanty. Herodotus and Thucydides, each refer to it once, but 
only as a geographical point. In the speeches of Demosthenes 
the name Thoricus occurs as the home of certain witnesses, and 
by others it is several times referred to without description. The 
only definite historical allusions are by Xenophon who speaks of 
the building of a military wall at Thoricus during the Pelopon- 
nesian war and by the geographer Mela, who writes: “ Thoricus 
et Brauronia, olim urbes, jam tantum nomina.” 

In legends it is named as one of the twelve Attic cities in the 
time of Cecrops, as the home of Cephalus, and as the place where 
Dionysus first landed in Attica. 

In the present century many travelers have visited and de- 
scribed the theatre, but their accounts are conflicting. Eighteen 
months ago excavations were undertaken under the direction of 
members of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
with funds voted by the Managing Committee of that School. 

The purposes of the excavations were to examine the unique 
form of the surrounding wall which describes a curve resembling 
that of a sickle, to examine also an abutment which contains a 
so-called Tiryns arch; and to discover if possible something 
which would throw light on the relations between orchestra and 
stage in Greek theatres. 

The excavations were begun in the spring of 1886, interrupted 
during the summer, and finished in the fall of the same year. 
The peculiar form of the outside wall was found to be caused by 
an inferior inner wall, the existence of which was not before 
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known or suspected ; this inner wall marks the original limits of 
the theatre, which was at a later time enlarged by means of the 
outer wall. The effort to make the new wall parallel with the 
old one resulted in this irregular curve. The want of symmetry 
in the first made wall was due to the poverty of the people who 
built it, for they made use of a natural hollow in the hillside, and 
made no effort to shape it according to the geometrical rules 
which governed the construction of all other Greek theatres 
now known to us. Poverty ef means and perhaps of taste, must 
explain also the use of unhewn slabs for seats, and the irregu- 
larity of the two flights of steps by which access was gained to 
the auditorium from below. 

The two abutments at the rear served as means of approach to 
the highest tiers of seats. The Tiryns arch was designed as a 
passage way for those spectators who approached from Thoricus 
on the southwest and were obliged to ascend the second abut- 
ment. These were prevented from passing around the first 
abutment by the steep ledges of the hill here and by the situation 
of the Necropolis in the rear of the theatre. 

No signs of foundations for a stage or scene structure were dis- 
covered, from which it may be inferred that this theatre was 
designed only for the production of simple choral dances and for 
the other sports of the rustic worship of Dionysus. 

The orchestra floor was of earth. At the west end of the 
orchestra the ruined foundations of a small temple were brought 
to light. Sufficient remains were found to show that this was an 
Ionic temple in antis. Its situation, facing the east and the 
orchestra, is significant. 

The art remains are few and unimportant. 

A peculiar cutting in the rock at the east end of the orchestra, 
forming a perpendicular wall 50 feet long, seems to have had no 
connection with the purpose of the theatre. It is probably much 
older than the theatre. 

The time of construction of the main wall, as determined by 
comparing it with other walls of the same workmanship, the 
builders of which are known, was probably the 4th century, B. C. 


Noy. 14, Dr. T. D. Goodell, of Hartford, presented a communi- 
cation on 
Ancient Stone-SawinG at Trryns anp MyceEnag. 
The paper referred to the controversy between Mr. W. J. Still- 
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man and Messrs. Dérpfeld & Schliemann, which turned largely 
on the date of the invention of stone-sawing, and on the question 
as to whether the marks of such sawing at Mycenae and Tiryns 
were prehistoric or not. By description of these marks and the 
situations in which they are found it was shown that they were 
prehistoric. A fragment of breccia from Mycenae on which such 
marks may be seen was exhibited to the Society. The literary 
tradition was briefly recapitulated and shown to go back to about 
600 B. C., while the monuments are several centuries older. The 
method of work in those early ages was essentially the same as 
that in use to-day. So far as we yet have evidence on the sub- 
ject, the art of stone-sawing was learned by the Greeks from the 
Egyptians, where alone traces have been found of such work of 
an equally early period. 


The Secretary read extracts from a recent letter from Athens, 
giving an account of a visit to the ancient site of Icaria, and of 
the ruins there. 


THE MATHEMATICAL CLUB. 
Tuesday, Oct. 18, Mr. E. H. Moore, Jr., presented a communi- 


cation 
On TRIANGLES IN A PLANE HAVING MouLttiety PERSPECTIVE 
RELATIONS. 


Two triangles, ABC, DEF, are in perspective when for a certain 
correspondence of the vertices the lines joining corresponding 
vertices (say AD, BE, CF) meet in a point, the center of perspec- 
tive. There are six correspondences of the vertices of the two 
triangles, depending on the six ways the letters D, E, F may be 
paired with A, B, C respectively. These may be divided into 
two cyclic sets, AD, BE, CF; AE, BF, CD; AF, BD, CE, and 
AD, BF, CE; AF, BE, CD; AE, BD, CF, such that by any 
cyclic interchange of the letters DEF the members of each set are 
permuted in and do not leave that set. Two correspondences of 
the vertices are called cyclic or non-cyclic with each other accord- 
ing as they belong to the same or different sets. 

Two triangles may be singly perspective. They may be doubly 
perspective, but if the two correspondences of the vertices are cyclic 
with each other, then they are in perspective also according to the 
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third correspondence of that set. In this last case the three centers 
of perspective, say G, H, I, are vertices of a triangle triply perspec- 
tive with each of the original triangles, the three centers being 
in each case the three vertices of the other original triangle, the 
three triangles thus playing equivalent réles. The two (and so 
the three) triangles may be in perspective in still a fourth 
way, necessarily non-cyclic with the others. If the triangles 
could be in perspective in still a fifth way, the fourth and fifth 
correspondences would be necessarily cyclic with each other and 
so the triangles would be in perspective also according to the 
third correspondence of that second set. Then (calling the three 
new centers of perspective, KLM) of the four triangles, ABC, 
DEF, GHI, KLM, any two would be sextuply perspective, the 
centers, being the six vertices of the other two triangles, the four 
triangles thus playing equivalent rdles. This case however can- 
not occur with real triangles, but has its only interpretation with 
so-called imaginary triangles. 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB. 
October 28th Mr. Frederick W. Moore read a paper on 


Tue CuHarter or New Lonpon, Conn. 


New London was one of the five Connecticut cities incor- 
porated in 1784, and its early charter history was typical of 
that of the others. The first charters were not provided for by 
the constitution but were given by the legislature and conse- 
quently did not completely supplant the town governments, as 
was the case in Massachusetts: they were rather supplemen- 
tary. Charter developement in the state has been chiefly in the 
line of encroachments on the functions of the town. * By the re- 
vised charter of New London, adopted in 1874, all town duties 
and rights, not guaranteed by the constitution, are made the 
duties and rights of the city. There is now one treasury, one 
assessment, one election of local officers. The standard of criti- 
cism by which the charters of Brooklyn and Philadelphia are 
judged, it was contended, was not applicable to a small city 
which was reasonably well governed. Great population and 
wealth and proportionately greater taxes and political activity 
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have broken down in the former city a charter system which is 
still sufficient for New London. 

At the meeting of the club on Nov. 18, a paper was read by 
Mr. A. Coit, on The English Villein and his successor the Agri- 
cultural Laborer. The general unfavorableness of English legis- 
lation to the agricultural class was shown by reference to such 
acts as that of 1563 by which the enforcement of a seven-years 
apprenticeship for artisans still farther overcrowded the supply of 
farm laborers. The issue of debased currency begun by Henry 
VIL. in 1543, was noticed as an illustration of the tendency of 
such measures to affect the wages class quicker than other classes. 

During the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
Thorold Rogers’s statement, that the laborer in the early part of 
this century was inferior in condition to the laborer of the six- 
teenth century, was interpreted to mean that the absolute condi- 
tion of the latter was not better but merely that his position 
relative to the possibilities of life at the time was better than the 
former’s. 











Current Literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Pror. Fisuer’s History or tHe Curistran Cuurcu.*—The 
historical writings of Prof. Fisher are the ripe fruits of life-long 
studies, and as successive volumes appear, they call increasingly 
for the grateful recognition of a wide circle of students and 
readers. The volume just published, entitled “ History of the 
Christian Church,” is a worthy succession of the “ Outlines of 
Universal History,” which appeared two years since; and the two 
together form the most complete summary of historical facts, in 
so small a compass, with which we are acquainted. 

This last work especially supplies a real and growing want. 
There is a large and rapidly increasing number, not merely of 
special students, but of educated persons generally, who are de- 
sirous of access to a historical work which shall give a reliable 
and thorough knowledge of the history of Christianity in its re- 
lations to political history, and also to the history of religious doc- 
trine and life, from Christ’s days to the present. There are elab- 
orate histories which deal with the earlier stages of church devel- 
opment ; and the recent researches which have made our age an 
epoch in historical discovery, have brought out many mono- 
graphs. Butasingle volume gathering up the results cf these 
researches and discoveries, and presenting a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole history of Christianity in all its aspects so as to 
meet the needs of the various classes of intelligent readers, has 
hitherto been wanting. 

For such a task Prof. Fisher has a special fitness. He combines 
with a wide and accurate scholarship and a sure historical judg- 
ment, a singularly clear and felicitous style. The “ History of 
the Christian Church” exhibits these qualities at their best. 
Prof. Fisher’s previous writings, involving the widest historical 
researches, have all contributed their stores to make this new 
work a complete treasure house of historical learning. His keen 


* History of the Christian Church. By GrorGe PARK FisHerR, Titus Street, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. With Maps. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1887. 
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and discriminating insight easily detects the clue to all the mazes 
of theological controversy and doctrine, and makes him a safe 
and clear guide, and knowledge and judgment are supplemented 
by a literary art which invests the whole narrative with color and 
life. There is not a dull page in the book; and there are not a 
few passages which give pictures of persons and events, of rare 
literary beauty. 

The book as a whole is a marvel of condensation. No fact of 
importance is neglected. No mooted question, if of vital conse- 
quence, is avoided. The latest results of research are included. 
It has been impossible of course in a single volume to enter into 
details concerning many points, but there is scarcely a subject in 
the whole vast field of Christian annals as to which the inquirer 
will not find the cardinal facts stated, or a problem in dispute on 
which the author has not given his judgment, if a judgment is 
possible with present light. 

The Catholicity and candor which have marked Prof. Fisher’s 
previous writings are equally eminent in this volume. In his 
judgments of theologians, and in his analyses and summaries of 
their theological views, there is no trace of personal bias. We 
are inclined to regard this as perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the book. How difficult of attainment such a dispassion- 
ate and unbiased temper is in historical writing, especially in trac- 
ing the great controversies whose echoes are beard even down to 
present times, all students of Church History know only too 
well. That Prof. Fisher has succeeded perfectly we will not as- 
sert. But we have searched in vain for any indication of the au- 
thor’s own theological opinions. So careful has he been in this 
regard, that he has even abstained, as a rule, from any criticism 
upon the views, whether orthodox or heretical, which he is ex- 
pounding. The aim of the work is not controversial or even crit- 
ical, but historical, and the author rarely forgets it. The only 
striking exception that now occurs to us, is connected with the 
account of English Deism and of Hume’s argument against mir- 
acles. The inconsistency in the Deistic position and the false as- 
sumptions of Hume are stated with critical clearness and power 
that give a foretaste of what a critical history of doctrine from 
Prof. Fisher’s hand would be. 

In his historical principles and general method, Prof. Fisher 
reminds us of Neander, the influence of whose large and free and 
yet profoundly evangelical spirit has been so deeply felt in the 
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new school of church histories. No student of Neander can re- 
sist the charm of his catholic and spiritual conception of the na- 
ture of Christianity, and of the tolerant and calm temper with 
which he surveys all the changing fortunes of the church. But 
even Neander at times reveals his own leanings and prepossessions 
with a childlike frankness. For his great history was written 
with a double purpose—not only to present the facts of Christian 
history in their true relations, and so to rescue them from parti- 
zan assumptions and conclusions, but also to bring out in broad 
relief, in opposition to the false Christian philosophy of his day, 
the real character of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Hence, in 
spite of the grand spirit of tolerance and comprehension which 
characterizes the work, a decided dogmatic tendency pervades it, 
There is a subtle vein of Christian philosophy that gives flavor 
to every page. And it was this positive element quite as much 
as its remarkable learning that won for it so extraordinary an in- 
fluence. 

Prof. Fisher shows himself an apt pupil in Neander’s school. 
The same catholic and irenic temper which makes the personal- 
ity of the elder historian so lovable has fallen as a mantle upon 
the disciple. But we look in vain in Prof. Fisher’s book for any 
philosophy of Christianity. Himself a philosopher by nature, he 
has laid aside for the time his philosopher’s cloak. How reso- 
lutely he schooled himself to his task, hiding his own philosoph- 
ical and theological tendencies, those who knew him best can 
best realize. 

Prof. Fisher divides Church History into three principal eras— 
ancient, medieval, and modern—the ancient extending over the 
first eight centuries, the medieval beginning with Charlemagne 
and closing with the outbreak of the Protestant Reformation, 
which introduces the modern era. It is worthy of note that 
more than half of the book is devoted to the modern era. This 
period, embracing the Rise and Progress of Protestantism, its 
history in the various Protestant countries, its conflicts with the 
Papacy and with different form of infidelity, and the more recent 
missionary and philanthropic movements, is fully treated. The 
religious history of our own country receives special attention— 
a chapter being devoted to a “historical sketch of religious de- 
nominations in the United States.” Two of the best chapters in 
the volume are the last two—one being a resumé of recent de- 
velopments in doctrine, the other an account of Christian piety 
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and philanthrophy. How thoroughly the history is brought 
down to date is seen in the fact that the chapter on doctrine closes 
with an allusion to the volume entitled “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” 
published last year, and the chapter on religious life with a refer- 
ence to the hymn by Dr. Ray Palmer, “ My faith looks up to 


Thee.” 

It is impossible in the limits of a brief notice to give any 
adequate description of the contents of a book so full of weighty 
matter. Instead of attempting it, we are inclined to let the book 
speak for itself through a few extracts, selected quite at random, 
assuring our readers that similar extracts might be taken from 


almost every page. On the Rise of the New Testament Canon: 


Jesus wrote nothing. The disciples whom he trained were not selec- 
ted with reference to qualifications for literary composition. To this 
sort of work they would not be naturally inclined. The writings of the 
apostles, Paul included, were supplementary to their oral teaching. 
They were called out by emergencies, like the troubles in the Church at 
Corinth or Paul’s inability at the time to visit Rome. They were gener- 
ally sent hy messengers, who were to add to them oral communications. 
There was no thought of compiling these letters or the gospels into a 
volume. At the outset, the sacred ‘‘ Scriptures,” the writings cited as 
such, were the books of the Old Testament. With them the words of 
the Lord were quoted as of divine authority. As early as A.D. 150, as 
we learn from Justin Martyr, the gospels included in the canon were 
read in the Christian assemblies on Sunday. But the apostles were 
always regarded as specially chosen for their work and as s;ecially in- 
spired. When heretical sects arose, and especially when they began to 
circulate forged apostolic writings, there was a new interest awakened 
in the collection and preservation of the genuine writings of the apostles, 
By them the orthodox traditional creed could be fortified against the 
perversion and misrepresentation by which they were assailed. The 
heretics were always in the field with canons of their own framing. 
Marcion made a collection with a view to support his eccentric opinions. 
The churches proceeded to join with the four Gospels, whose authority 
as records of the life and teaching of Christ had before become estab- 
lished, the other writings of apostolic authorship. These collections 
were not, at the beginning, uniform in their contents. Certain books 
were known in one place that were not known in another. Certain 
books might be deemed genuine by some, but be doubted by others. A 
landmark in the progress of the formation of the canon is furnished by 
the oldest versions. The Syrian translation, or the Peshito, and the Old 
Latin translation, which was in use in North Africa, date from the 
closing part of the second century. The Peshitc omits the Second and 
Third Epistles of John, the Second Epistle of Peter, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. The Old Latin omits the Epistle of James-and the Second 
Epistle of Peter, and at first the Epistle to the Hebrews. Such variations 
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continued to exist until the end of this period. A little later, Eusebius, 
writing about 325, enumerates seven writings now in the New Testa- 
ment which were not universally received. He calls them Antilego- 
mena. These disputed books were the Epistles of James and Jude, the 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third of John, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. Several books not embraced in our 
canon were held in special reverence, and were often read in the 
churches. These were the Epistles of Clement of Rome and Barnabus, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas. At length the line was distinctly drawn 
which excluded these, as being of lower rank, from the list of canonical 
writings. 

Comparison of Erasmus and Luther: 

But Erasmus belonged to the age of preparation. 
that he did then must not be disparaged on account of his shortcomings 
in later life. How diverse the two men were in their natural qualities 
is indicated by their portraits. The fine, sharply cut features of Eras- 
mus, as depicted by Holbein, show us the critic, whose weapon in con- 
flict is the keen-edged rapier. The rugged face of Luther, as seen on 
the canvas of Cranach, befits one who has been called “the modern 
Hercules,” who cleansed the Augean stables, and who carried into bat- 
tle the club of his fabled prototype. 


The splendid work 


Luther’s last days and relations to Melanchthon : 


While the time forthe momentous struggle was rapidly drawing near, 
Luther died (February 18, 1546). His last days were full of weariness 
and suffering. He took dark views of the frivolity and wickedness of 
the times, but his sublime faith in God and his assurance of the final 
victory of the truth never left him. His dogmatism became more bois- 
terous in the battles which he waged, and in the days of ill-health and 
advancing age. During the latter years of his life his relations with 
Melanchthon were partially clouded with theological differences. Mel- 
anchthon modified his doctrine of predestination, and gradually came to 
believe that the will has a co-ordinate agency in conversion. On the 
subject of the Sacrament, likewise, he was inclined to hold the view 
midway between Luther and Zwingli, which Calvin advocated—that 
Christ is really received in the Lord’s Supper, but spiritually, and by the 
believer alone. Although Melanchthon lived in daily fear that these 
changes of opinion would provoke an outburst of the reformer’s passion- 
ate nature, he never lost his respect and regard for Luther as a devout 
and heroic man, endowed with noble qualities of heart and mind. Nor 
did Luther ever cease to love his younger associate. No one will ques- 
tion that Luther, notwithstanding his faults and defects, has been a 
great power in the history of the world. No one doubts that he was a 
born leader of men. The originality of thought and virility of expres- 
sion ; the insight into the deep things of the spirit; the vein of humor 
that mingles itself, unbidden, with the most profound and serious re- 
flection, the play of imagination—these qualities, which characterize 
the utterances of Luther, constitute an unfailing charm. 
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The bitterness of Protestant divisions: 

The bitter spirit in which theological debates were carried forward 
in Germany in this period may be inferred from the circumstance that 
on a sheet of paper which Melanchthon left on his table, a few days be- 
fore his death, were written several reasons why he was less reluctant 
to die, and that one of them was the prospect of escaping from the fury 
of theologians—“ rabie theologorum.” <A half-century after he died, the 
leading theologian at Wittenberg was so enraged at hearing him re- 
ferred to by a student as an authority for some doctrinal statement that, 
before the eyes of all, he tore his portrait from the wall and trampled 
on it. 

The preaching of Whitefield: 

Whitefield’s preaching impressed all minds. It moved Benjamin 
Franklin, a pattern of coolness and prudence, to empty his pockets of 
the coin which they contained, for the benefit of the orphan house in 
Georgia, although he had not approved of the object for which the col- 
lection was taken. It was admired by a cold-blooded philosopher like 
Hume, and equally by men of the world, such as Bolingbroke and 
Chesterfield. Jonathan Edwards, as he listened to him, wept through 
the entire sermon. Thirteen times Whitefield crossed the Atlantic. 
He finally ended his days at Newburyport. On the evening before his 
death, from the stairs which led to the bed-chamber, to a throng which 
had come to the door of the house, out of a desire to hear him, he 
preached until the wick of the candle which he held in his hand burned 


out. 
On recent new tendencies in Eschatology : 


Within evangelical bodies, modifications of belief on the subject of 
the future state of the wicked have won more or less acceptance. In 
England, the doctrine of the eternity of future punishment was rejec- 
ted by the eminent Baptist author, John Foster, and, on similar grounds, 
by an honored Congregational minister, Thomas Binney (1798-1874). It 
was called in question by F. D. Maurice and some other divines of the 
Anglican Church. In Germany, in Great Britain, and in the United 
States, the doctrine of the ultimate extinction of the very being of such 
as persevere in impenitence, as the natural effect of sin on the spiritual 
nature, has had its adherents. In Germany, one of its advocates was 
the celebrated theologian, Richard Rothe. The explicit hope of a final 
restoration to holiness of all who depart from this life in a state of im- 
penitence has been cherished by some. Neander and some other lead- 
ing German theologians of the liberal evangelical school have expressed 
themselves as doubtful on this point. Julius Miller held that the argu- 
ments for such a belief—which was adopted by Schleiermacher—are 
insufficient. He points out the frequent connection in which restora- 
tionism is made to stand with a pantheistic theory of the necessary 
evolution of good out of evil. Dorner denies that such a consummation 
can be an object of confident expectation. Especially among German 
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theologians of this school, the opinion has come to prevail that in an 
intermediate state the gospel will be taught to the heathen who have 
not heard it within the bounds of this life, and have, therefore, never 
rejected its offers of mercy. This was the belief of Miller, Tholuck a 
distinguished teacher of theology and commentator, and of other Ger- 
man teachers and writers. By Miiller it is set forth in conjunction with 
a doctrine respecting the nature and development of character in gen- 
eral, and of sinful character in particular. Character is built up by the 
exercise of free-will, and tends to permanence. As character, under 
the influence of the motives that address the soul, moves onward to the 
final stage, it meets with turning-points where a radical change may 
take place ; but a reversal of its bent becomes less and less practicable. 
At last obduracy cuts off hope. This hopeless bondage to evil follows 
upon the willful rejection of God’s redeeming love. The one unpar- 
donable sin is that of resistance to the Holy Spirit. No other or higher 
agency exists for the recovery of the will from its slavery. Dorner, in 
his ‘‘ System of Theology,” has expounded this conception. He holds 
distinctly that the final test, where the alternative of right choice is ob- 
duracy, is possible only when the gospel is explicitly revealed, and God 
is manifested in the light of a merciful Saviour. That there will be a 
‘*probation” in the next world for the heathen who die without a 
knowledge of the gospel, has been suggested as a plausible hypothesis, 
or as a probable truth, by a number of theological writers in England 
and America. 


A work with so comprehensive a scope, compressed into a single 
volume even of nearly seven hundred pages, must necessarily have 
its limitations. These are most conspicuous in the chapters on 
doctrine. Here Prof. Fisher has exerted his powers of con- 
densed statement to the utmost. For example, the account given 
of the great theological controversies of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies,—including the Arian, the Christological, and the Pelagian, 
—the most fruitful theological period in the history of Christian- 
ity,—is confined to twenty pages. A single page is all that is 
allowed for a summary of the theology of Augustine, the most in- 
fluential theologian, after St. Paul, of Christendom. The meagre- 
ness of this sketch is the more tantalizing from the fact that Prof. 
Fisher’s gifts as a historian are nowhere more conspicuously dis- 
played than in his summaries of Christian doctrine; as the two 
more extended chapters on modern theology bear witness. How 
would all students of theology have rejoiced to get from such a 
masterhand a full survey of the theological positions and doctrines 
of the great Fathers and Hereziarchs of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene age, Athanasius, Eusebius of Cesarea, Arius, Theodore of 
Mofsuestia, Nestorius, Cyril, Theodoret, Augustine, Pelagius! 
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We feel impelled, in the interest of theological science, to urge 
Prof. Fisher once more to take up his pen, and to write a com- 
plete critical history of the development of Christian doctrine,—a 
work that would fitly crown his historical labors. 

Another suggestion has occurred to us. Prof. Fisher has seen 
fit to dispense with all references to historical authorities. Consid- 
ering the object of the book, this omission is perhaps wise. Most 
readers would not have the means at hand of examining and veri- 
fying such references, and they are ready to accept Prof. Fisher’s 
own statements as authoritative. But there is a class, and quite 
a large one, for whom a full list of references would be of great 
value. There is still needed for our theological schools a text- 
book adapted to the present conditions of historical study. This 
new volume goes far toward supplying such a want. But the 
brevity of its theological chapters and the absence of references 
to authorities are serious drawbacks. A small volume, as an 
appendix, which shall contain ample references concerning all im- 
portant facts and theological statements given in the History 
would be a boon to all technical students. And if such a volume 
on doctrine as has been suggested above could be added, the 
apparatus for historical instruction would be well nigh complete. 

But beggars must not be chosers. We are grateful for the 
book already published, and we know not how we can better 
testify to its stimulating and appetising quality than by expressing 


our desire for another. 
L. L. PAINE. 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Porrrer’s New Votume or Sermons.*—The students, 
patrons, and friends of Yale University will welcome with pride 
this notable volume of discourses by Ex-President Porter. The 
Christian public at large too may well be grateful for it as pre- 
senting in a most weighty and wealthy manner the claims of 
Christianity upon the rational and moral allegiance of men. 
Nothing of equal significance and value, in the form of apologetic 
preaching, has for many years been issued from the American 
press. There is a certain unity of thought and feeling that binds 
all these manly discourses together. If, at the outset, Dr. Porter 
had planned to present, in as comprehensive and varied a manner 
as possible, the one grand theme of the claims of Christianity, 


* Fifteen Years in the Chapel of Yale College. By Noau PoRTER, 1871-1886. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888. 
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upon the allegiance of young men, selecting each year his partic- 
ular topic with reference to its place in the whole series of dis- 
courses, he would scarcely have accomplished the object more 
effectually than it has been accomplished without the slightest 
indication of any such purpose. The discourses in their unity, 
and yet their individual independence, indicate the hold which 
the themes discussed have taken of the mind and heart of the 
author. The work here accomplished is one for which he has 
peculiar fitness and it is done with the devotion and the strength 
of an earnest moral purpose. The pervasive thought of the 
discourses is the value of religion in developing the character and 
directing the life of educated men, and there is in the discussion 
a certain suggestion of lofty confidence, a certain air of manly 
assurance, as of one who has measured his strength with the 
difficulties presented by modern criticism, which is reassuring. 
There is a tone of valiancy and of Christian chivalry about it all 
which is bracing. It is good to get into such an atmosphere. It 
is a tonic to our faith, We are made to feel afresh the suffi- 
ciency of Christianity to satisfy all the highest needs of educated 
men and the insufficiency of all culture independently of it. Pres. 
Porter has entered deeply into the spirit of the time in which we 
live and in which he has borne so honorable a part. He under- 
stands it both on its good and bad sides, and it is no one-sided or 
perverted report we get of it. He has a noble scorn for all its 
sentimentalism and pretentiousness and arrogance. But he 
knows what the critical spirit of the age has wrought, and he is 
as unsparing of the pretentiousness of a false and arrogant ortho- 
doxy as he is of a heartless and godless culture. A critical and 
somewhat polemical tone pervades the discourses but it is only 
incidental and it only serves to make the positive advocacy of 
the large and noble claims of Christianity the more effective. 
His grasp is wide and his penetration is subtle. The remarkable 
versatility of Pres. Porter appears here at great advantage. Not 
only his familiar acquaintance with philosophy, ethics, and the- 
ology, and a measurable acquaintance with the physical and social 
sciences, but his familiarity with general literature is manifest here 
in the large and easy and suggestive manner in which the results of 
years of careful investigation and a singularly versatile capacity, 
are brought to bear upon his discussions. Nor should the liter- 
ary quality of the discourses be lost sight of. There is a steady, 
strong, massy movement in his sentences, that bespeaks the pres- 
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ence of a mind robust in its native mould, and always kept 
girded for action. The freedom and swing of the sentences, their 
stately stride as of a procession are suggestive not only of facility 
of utterance, but an easy and thorough mastery of the subject 
discussed. There are also notable passages of genuine eloquence 
worthy of lasting remembrance, and touches of grace upon a 
ground-work of solid strength which bear witness to the existence 
of a delicate sensibility, and the refinement of esthetic culture. 


LEwIis O. BRASTOW. 


Sraprer’s Pa.estine.*—This is not a work, as the title might 
lead one to suppose, upon the land of Palestine, but upon the 
people, customs, literature, ideas and institutions of Palestine in 
the time of Christ. The material of the work is arranged under 
two headings: I. Social Life; II. The Religious Life. An idea 
of its scope can be gained from a few titles of chapters: The 
Home Life; The Dwellings; Clothing; Literature and the Arts; 
The Schools; The Synagogue; The Temple; The Essenes. The 
book belongs to that department of literature which the Ger- 
mans call Weutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. It is a valuable 
contribution to this department, more vivacious than Hausrath 
and more popular and interesting than Schiirer, if not so orignal 
and erudite. The author writes, as the French are so much 
accustomed to do, in a clear and lively style. He is reverent and 
deeply sympathetic with his subject. A good sample alike of his 
style, spirit and opinions, may be gained from the following 
sentences from the Introduction (pp. 26, 27) “ How striking the 
contrast between the Gospel and the Talmuds! To think that 
these two books were both produced in Palestine at about the 
same period, is utterly bewildering to the imagination. We are 
told sometimes that Christianity is the natural outcome of the 
Judaism of the day; that most of the Gospel maxims had been 
spoken before the Christian era and that the ‘noble and gentle 
Hillel was the elder brother of Jesus.’ There is absolutely no 
confirmation in history of such statements. * * * The Gospel 
was a shining light breaking out suddenly in the midst of the dark- 
ness. It was directly opposed to the thoughts and opinions of 
the age. So far from being prepared by its environment, it was 


* Palestine in the Time of Christ. By Epmonp Staprer, D.D., Prof. in the 
Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris. Trans. by Annie Harwood Holmden. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. New York. pp. 527. 
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itself a startling and complete reaction against it. The contrast 
is absolute between the teaching of Jesus and that of the Scribes, 
Jesus was the gift of God to men. He came from God and God 
‘delivered him up’ for men. This is the impartial, scientific, un- 
biassed result of studies to which we have devoted long and 
careful attention, and we bless God for having put it into our 
hearts to undertake a work which has so built up our own faith.” 

It is easy to find points in such a work upon which to differ 
with the author. We think him incorrect in supposing that John, 
18: 31—“ It is not lawful for us to put any one to death ”-—was 
merely “a flattery of the Governor” (p. 102), and that the 
Roman power had not really taken away the power of inflicting 
capital penalties from the Sanhedrin. On other disputed points 
again, we find peculiar satisfaction. In speaking of the Synagogue 
service as the type of Christian public worship he shows that it 
had neither the over-wrought formality of Romanism, nor was it 
“the bald service of Calvinism and Protestant puritanism. The 
liturgy is simple, but efficient. The people take part in the 
service. The reading of the Holy Scripture occupies the place 
due to it. The sermon is regarded as important, but is not too 
lengthy and is not made too prominent, etc.” 

The work will well repay frequent consultation and study. It 
is sufficiently scientific to be of value to the scholar and suffi- 
ciently popular to be of use as a hand-book of reference for Bibli- 


cal students generally. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


CorRESPONDENCIES OF Farru.*—The design of this volume is 
to present faith in Christ as‘not only the condition of justification 
but also the vital principle of all Christian character. The First 
Part is entitled Correspondencies of Faith. The discussion of 
this topic is illustrated by several “ unmeant correspondencies be- 
tween experimental writers upon religion.” Part Second is “a 
Survey of the experience and writings of Madame Guyon.” It is 
founded on her Biography by Professor Thomas C. Upham. Mr. 
Cheever divides her life into five periods and gives a brief history 
and criticism of each, interpreting its significance with reference 
to his theme. The Third Part is entitled “The Mental Disci- 

* Correspondencies of Faith and Views of Madame Guyon: being a devout study 


of the Unifying Power and Place of Faith in the Theology and Church of the 
Future. By Rev. Henry T. Cuzever. London: Elliott Stock, 1887. pp. xviii 


and 273, 
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pline of Holiness by Faith ;” it includes, in connection with a pre- 
sentation of the author’s own views, an examination of Professor 
Upham’s “Life of Faith.” The style of writing is pleasing; the 
book is rich in illustration and exemplification, and it will be read 
with interest. It insists on the fact and privilege of the Chris- 
tian’s immediate communion with the living God as distinguished 
from dealing with abstract doctrine concerning him; on the 
power of Christian life as distinguished from speculative thought. 
It emphasizes the better elements of that type of piety known as 
mysticism, and calls attention to them as needing development in 
this busy and practical age. It is fitted to the present time to 
lead Christians to consider the possibility of a purer, stronger, 
more harmonious and complete Christian character, a closer 
union and a larger catholicity, a greater spiritual energy and effi- 
ciency in advancing Christ’s kingdom, through a stronger faith, a 
more intimate communion with God and a larger reception of “ all 
the fulness of God.” But it must be borne in mind that mysti- 
cism by itself in all its forms leads to a one-sided development of 
Christian character. It tends to magnify “the inner light ” above 
the Bible, to quietism rather than to active energy in advancing 
Christ’s kingdom, to “ other-worldliness”” rather than to earnest 
interest in the actual lives of men. The author distinguishes in- 
terest in theological doctrine from love to God and immediate 
communion with him. But Professor Upham says of a certain 
type of piety: “ Men love visions more than they love holiness.” 
And one of the subtle tendencies of mysticism is to substitute the 
love of the person’s own holiness for the love of the living God 
and of living men. It tends to concentrate his attention and ener- 
gies on his own “ frames and exercises;” on seeking for himself 
the peace which passeth all understanding, the rapture into 
heavenly places with Christ, instead of self-forgetfulness in serv- 
ing and saving men in tke spirit of our Lord, who left heaven 
itself that, in the thickest conflict with the powers of darkness, he 
might seek and save the lost. 

The author calls attention to the fact that in his Life of Madame 
Guyon, Professor Upham, in translating her writings, wrote what 
she meant rather than what she said. A biographer who writes 
on this principle can hardly avoid interpreting his own thought 
into the words translated instead of translating them according 
to their actual meaning. This should always be borne in mind 
when reading the Professor’s Life of Madame Guyon. 

SAMUEL HARRIS. 
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Proressor ANDREWs’s InstiTUTEs oF History.*—The author 
of this able work describes it as a summary view of “ the rationale 
of History,” as “a precipitate rather than an outline.” After an 
introductory chapter on “The Study of History,” (which includes 
a discussion of the nature of historical studies and the philosophy 
of History,) the great eras, the main topics—such as “The Old 
East,” “ The Classical Period,” “The Demolition of Rome,” “The 
Medieval Roman Empire of the West,” etc.—are taken up con- 
secutively. A kind of “spinal cord” is run though the whole 
framework of universal history, by presenting condensed observa- 
tions, with selected facts of capital importance. It is like a series 
of electric lamps placed at intervals on a long street, the right 
points being chosen for illumination, so that the traveler need 
not err or stumble. Excellent bibliographical pages are inter- 
spersed. The book is designed as a guide and assistant for both 
teachers and students. The remarks of the Author are a fresh 
and vigorous commentary on the progress of events. His learn- 
ing is ample; and, altogether, the work is one of remarkable 
merit. 

GEORGE P. FISHER. 

Tue Art Amateur for December contains a colored plate of 
“Pansies,” studies of “Holly and Mistletoe,” and ‘China As- 
ters,” and a page of timely and useful suggestions for Christmas 
decoration. The other designs include an extra size classic figure 
(Hero)—the third of a series of six panels for painting or outline 
embroidery; an arrangement of “Orange Lillies” for a vase or 
embroidery, a fish-plate decoration—one of a set of six; a large 
and bold design of blackberry (vines and fruit) for wood carving ; 
three musical cupids for tapestry painting, a fine pomegranate 
altar-frontal design and superfrontal design with full directions 
for treatment, and some pleasing diaper motives for curtain 
embroidery. Specially notable features are an excellent drawing 
of Knaus’s “ Holy Family” in the Catharine Wolfe collection, 
four studies of children by Lobrichon, and two pages of studies 
of furniture and interior decoration for the ordinary home. ‘There 
are valuable practical articles on still-life painting (dead game) 
and flower painting in oils, tapestry painting and artistic picture 
framing. The collector receives particular attention in a new 
department called “The Cabinet,” which includes a fully illus- 

* Brief Institutes of General History. By E. BensJaAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 
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trated article on Japanese “Snuff Bottles,” a curious account of 
“Collecting in China,” and numerous interesting notes. The 
Metropolitan Museum Exhibition, art in Boston, Mrs. Wheeler’s 
show of embroideries, and other current topics receive notice. A 
special illustrated series of articles on the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the average country house is announced to begin with the 
January number. Price 35 cents. Montague Marks, publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Naturat Law 1n tHE Business Wortp.*—To those who are 
getting tired of the noisy rant of the labor reformers a word of 
sense from a practical and benevolent business man upon some 
of the questions in discussion can not fail to be welcome. Such a 
word comes to us in this little volume and such a man we may 
judge is the author. In a life of practical observation and expe- 
rience he has been profoundly impressed by the prevalence of law 
in the business world. It is not a mere theory with him. It is 
matter of observation. He undertakes no careful statement of 
the nature or the limitations of this law. He calls it natural, but 
by this he would probably be understood as suggesting nothing 
more than that it is practically invariable, and that it is impossi- 
ble in the long run to evade its working by any artificial contri- 
vances. It is not a law, however, which excludes the ethical 
freedom of men in their social and industrial relations. He recog- 
nizes the fact that there is abundant opportunity in the working 
of economic laws for application of the law of love. But he very 
wisely objects to the substitution of sentiment for business sense. 
It is this sort of talk that misguided workmen need to hear. It 
is no unfriendly utterance. It is that of an honest friend who 
would show them that they will never win prosperity in defiance 
of economic laws. He shows the workman that he must rely 
more upon himself. One of the great evils of the labor combina- 
tions is that they result in forming in a workman a habit of de- 
pendence on others. He brings to the workman’s remembrance 
that very old but perpetually forgotten fact that it is the training 
of the man that is needed, not change of financial condition 
merely. He forcibly reminds us that what is called in the cant 
parlance of modern agitators “labor” is something more than 
muscular effort. The man who works with his brain is worthy of 


* Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Woop. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. New York: Chas. T. Dilingham. 1887. 
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just as much sympathy as the man who uses his muscle. He dig- 
nifies and honors labor, while the agitators in fact dishonor and 
despise it. There are sensible words on the natural and necessary 
inequalities of life, on the unequal distribution of wealth, on 
economic legislation, and other practical questions. There are 
also words of counsel to men of wealth and employers of labor. 
If the vontents of these sixteen too short chapters could be ex- 
panded and presented illustratively and simply to all the work- 
ingmen’s associations of this country, and they would have the 
good sense to heed their wisdom, a new and brighter day would 
open before them. We are re-impressed with the necessity that 
some practical measure be set on foot to secure to workingmen 


this sort of instruction. 
LEwis O. BRASTOW, 


Parisu Prositems.*—The conception of this work was a happy 
hit, and the execution of it is eminently successful. We have 
here a collection of essays upon some of the most important and 
practical problems of church life. They are short and are writ- 
ten in simple and popular style. They cover a great variety of 
topics, many of which are not discussed in the most comprehen- 
sive treatises on practical or pastoral theology. Dr. Washington 
Gladden is the editor and he himself furnishes a larger number of 
the essays than any one of the twenty-four contributors whose 
codperation he has secured. These essays of his are upon topics 
with which he is very familiar and in connection with which he 
has had large experience and he discusses them with his usual 
breadth of view, discriminating judgment and clearness and felicity 
of statement. The work is an enlargement upon and modification 
of a work planned by Mrs. Professor Lawrence some years ago, 
and some of the most interesting papers are from her hand, All 
who have furnished contributions to the volume are persous well 
known in our churches and all of them are in a sort recognized 
authorities in the subjects on which they speak, and many of them 
are specialists and experts. The papers upon Parish Business, 
Parish Buildings, the People at Work, the Sunday School and 
Worship, may be mentioned as of special value for the reason 
that all or most of them are from the hands of those who are 
generally recognized as thoroughly familiar with the subjects of 


* Parish Problems. Hints and Helps for the People ofthe Church. Edited by 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. New York: The Century Company. 
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which they treat. In fact they may be called specialists. It is 
rare that so much valuable material of this sort and in so attrac- 
tive form is found within such limits. The good sense, the large- 
mindedness and large-heartedness manifested here are worthy of 
all praise. Topics are here discussed which especially demand 
the attention of the churches. If copies of this work could be 
sent in large numbers into all our parishes they would prove a 
blessing. If men of wealth would devote a small surplus to the 
sending of it to missionary churches they would be doing good 
missionary service. Every parish library, every Sunday school 
library, every young pastor’s library especially, and every theologi- 
cal student’s library might well find a place for it. Dr. Gladden 
has made the charch, the parish, and the pastor his debtors, and 
merits the reward of successful enterprise. 
Lewis O. BRasTow. 


Books on PsycHoLtocy AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Lire or CoLertpGE.*—This short biography makes no attempt 
to trace the development of Coleridge’s philosophical opinions, or 
to state the influences under which they were formed. Much 
less does it aim to vindicate his place in the ranks of the poets and 
philosophers of his generation. It is more of the nature ofa 
memoir, giving the domestic life of the man, his relations with 
his friends, his struggles to earn a livelihood, his personal suc- 
cesses and defeats. it is compiled from “table-talk, letters, 
diaries, memoirs, reminiscences, magazine articles, newspaper re- 
ports, and a few documents which have not hitherto been em- 
ployed by any biographer of Coleridge.” Its aim is to vindi- 
cate him against the gravest charges to which his character has 
been subjected, such as the charges of gross self-indulgence, 
ingratitude, inexcusable neglect of his family and friends, 
complete waste of time and opportunity, etc. In this aim 
it succeeds, measurably. More and more, as we thoroughly 
know this man, we incline to pity and excuse him; and in this we 
agree with the author of this memoir. But to a certain extent we 
disagree ; because we pity the family and friends of Coleridge for 
what they had to endure through him, and excuse them for their 


* Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By Haut Caine, London. Walter Scott, 
1887, 
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frequent misunderstanding of his feelings and conduct. The 
book is certainly a very readable one, and affords a distinct 
though not large contribution to the literature of the subject. 


Kants’ Puttosopuy or Law, translated from the German by 
W. Hastie, B.D., has been published by T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, 1887. The Rechtslehre of the immortal philosopher was 
his last great work in the field of pure philosophy. It is translated 
for the first time—strange as this may seem—into English ; and 
so far as appears from an hasty examination, the translation is 
well done. It is offered to readers of English as a response to the 
saying of Sir Henry Sumner Maine: “ But next to a new History 
of Law, what we most require is a new Philosophy of Law.” It 
is to be hoped that the translation will help toward some such 
recognition of the importance and value of this work of Kant in 
this country and in England, as it long since obtained in Germany 


and France. 


Fiemine’s VocaBuLarRy OF PuiLosopuy has just been issued 
in a fourth edition “revised and largely reconstructed,” by Pro- 
fessor CatpERWoop. It will be found much improved as com- 
pared with the earlier editions, and a valuable help to beginners 
in the study of philosophy. New York: Scribner & Welford, 
1887. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 

A Religious and Theological Review, under the editorial control of Professors 
Smyru, TucKER, CHURCHILL, Harris, and Hinoxs, of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. Published monthly. 

THE ANDOVER REVIEW treats with ability, learning, and candor, those ques- 
tions which specially appeal to religious readers, and is heartily welcomed by all 
who wish to learn the best and freshest thought on matters of the deepest 
interest. 

In Theology the Review advocates Progressive Orthodoxy, and discusses with 
reverent freedom the important subjects which challenge the attention of the reli- 
gious world. 

The Review has véry valuable departments of Archeological and Geographi- 
cal Discoveries, Theological and Religious Intelligence, Editorial Papers on Cur- 
rent Topics, and careful Book Reviews. 

TERMS : $4.00 a year in advance, postage free; single numbers, 35 cents. 


DR. MUNGER’S BOOKS. 
THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


A volume of Sermons. 1-vol. 16mo, $1.50. 

ConTEeNTs: The Witness from experience; Christ’s Treatment of Unwilling 
Skeptics; Truth through and by Life; Life not Vanity; The Gospel of the Body; 
The Defeat of Life; The Two Prayers of Job; Trust and Rightheousness; The 
Twofold Force in Salvation; Faith Essential Righteousness; Evolution and the 
Faith; Immortality and Modern Thought; Man the Final Form in Creation; 
Music as Revelation. 

The book is precisely what its title announces—a setting forth of the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity as illustrated in human life and as confirmed in hu- 
man experience... . In temper it is reverent, simple, irenic, constructive, res- 
ponsive to the hunger of the heart for “the thing that is,” in the sweet reason- 
ableness of a true and sympathetic man, who loves God and neighbors.— The 


Christian Union (New York). 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Contents: Prefatory Essay: ‘The New Theology.” Sermons: On Recep- 
tion of New Truth; Gor our Shield; God our Reward; Love to the Christ asa 
person; The Christ’s Pity; The Christ as a Preacher; Land-Tenure; Moral Envi- 
ronment; Immortality and Scieuce; Immortality and Nature; Immortality as 
Taught by the Christ; The Christ’s Treatment of Death; The Resurrection from 
the Dead; The Method of Penalty; Judgment; Life a Gain; Things to be 


Awaited. 
The sermons deserve to rank with the noblest productions of modern times: 


they have the large sympathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of Robertson, the 
literary finish of Vaughan, and the daring of Maurice, . . . Really fresh, suggest- 
ive, and inspiring.—British Quarterly Review. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


Talks to Young People on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, 
Self-Reliance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, 
and Faith. (G8 Nineteenth Edition. $1.00. 

Here is a book which, if we had our way, every boy at the threshold of life 
should have. It is an admirable book. — Chicago Advance. 


LAMPS AND PATHS. 


Excsllent Sermons to Children, simple, short, and thoroughly interesting. $1.00. 
Admirable reading in the family circle on Sunday afternoons.—Rev. Wasz- 
rs@ToN GLADDEN, 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
. oe price by the ishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Seve eg cnt Bi Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


hical, Historical, and Political Information, 
eriodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost ste Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OFPrinions. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, —t yy it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We r it as the most marvel- 
jous publication of the time. . Nowhere else can 
found such yes pover ys aud perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 

roachable by any other publication of its kind, and 

s in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leadin ag Spies of the day are touched 
and discussed by the ns of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New Yor. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all liverary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for —— favor. fgapd ree tpg of the 
literature of the age.” — New - 

“Such a publication exhausts our phe srlatives. e 
There is ag i. noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
found ine 2 ilosophy, or religion that” cannot . be 

t. . It contains nearly all ithe good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it. vate 
New-York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiviNnG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of Sought, of scientific investigation, 
payenengetes research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 


ance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 
me Fiction, bi pay, aqrenee, criticism, history, poe 
ry, art, and, in he broader esate, politics, enter 4~4 


its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers ap in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 
* The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
a roughly and cheaply hey - Cae in fe \ aad 
oro and cheaply as B Liv- 
ING AGE.” Springgteld Republican’ e 
* Through its ~ phe poten y it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia inquirer 
on a iremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE Livine Ace. All branches of Le i Alp 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely brint 

es one is brought in contact with the men who are 
ing opinion the world over. . Alwa: ge new, always 
atirec ve, =e. exhibiting editori wisdom, it is 
as essential as r to every one desirous of keepi 
up with the carrent of English literature.” — Z; | 
Recorder, Philadelphia 

“It stands unriv: alled, collecting the best tho: “94 
of the day, and sp ng it before its readers wi 
wonderful power of selection. . The ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — The Pres- 
byterian, Philadelvhia, 

“It ay be truthfully and cogeney ania yt it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” & Tribune. 

“ It is edited with great skill aimee pac eer its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

* Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THe Livine AGe leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of —_- from which no rival can crowd it.” 


“It Raves ‘much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and m nes 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
u ~F gy questions of the day.” — The ce, 


= “itt furnishes a quate compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ Atits pubitcation “price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procu re.’ ie, ion Globe. ‘ac 

“Tt has been our ory compan on for many years, 

sat Rin omit alae ta een 
cal, scientific, p! > 
—found nowhere else in og main of )itera- 
ture.” — Christian 

“It enables its readers to oe fully shresgt of tee 
best thought yond. literature of civilization 
tian Advocate, Pitts ary. 

ov ae on Son: North Carolina Presbyterian, 


Wilm 
“It is absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


s 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

t@ TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1887 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 
CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


L’s LivinG Acs, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 


(“ Possessed of Litre. 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole 


. — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Tum Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, eto. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron 
with phosphoric acid in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
stem. 
© Unatvomally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools, 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 





take. 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 


body. 
Tt makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 

Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my experience, 
can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially in 
nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,” etc., etc. 

For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y.,, says: ‘‘I prescribed 


it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, 
extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been ‘of great benefit to | 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous ‘debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘‘I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function with beneficial results, especially in cases 
eet the system is affected bythe toxic action of tobacco.” 








INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 





Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. "4 
Manafactared by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS., 
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g celebrated DIETETIC PREPARATION is presented with 


the assurance that it is the SAFEST, most NICELY 


PREPARED and reliable MEDICINAL FOOD that scientific research 
can yield. 





It has acquired the reputation of being an aliment 
the stomach seldom, if ever, rejects, CONDITION NOT EXCEPTED; 
and while it would be difficult to conceive of anything in food more 
Delicious, or more SOOTHING AND NOURISHING as an aliment 
for Invalids, and for the growth and protection of Children, its 
Yare MEDICINAL EXCELLENCE in Inanition, due to mal- 
assimilation, Chronic, Gastric, and INTESTINAL DISEASES, 

ESPECIALLY IN CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, CHRONIC 

DIARRH@A, and CHOLERA INFANTUM,) HAS BEEN 

“INCONTESTABLY PROVEN :—often in instances of con- 

sultation over patients whose digestive organs were 
reduced to such a low and sensitive condition 
that the Imperial Granum was the only thing 
the stomach would tolerate, when life 
seemed depending on 


retention. 















































Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1888. 


With its January number, CASSELL’s FAMILY MAGAZINE enters upon 
anew volume. This Magazine has now been long enough before the 
American public for its merits to be known and appreciated. There is 
none other that gives an equal amount of reading matter, or of an 
equal quality for the same money, It is a Magazine for every home, and 
the publishers are so well pleased with its success here that they will 
spare no pains to make it better in the future. 

Amongst the numerous attractive and useful items and series in the 
forthcoming Volume will be the following : 

Shall I Act as Trustee? A paper on the Powers, Duties, and Liabili- 
ties of Trustees. 

‘“* What is an Oratorio?’ And other Papers on the Construction of 
various Forms of Musical Art. By FREDERICH CROWEST, Author of 
‘The Great Tone-Poets,” etc. 

The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men, Swift and “Stella,” Pet- 
rarch and Laura, Dante and Beatrice, etc. By the Author of ‘‘ How 


to be Happy though Married.” 
New Work for the Needle: being Hints for Home Workers for Pleas- 


ure and Profit. 

Hours in My Laundry. Instructions in the Management of Linen, 
Colored Materials, Lacework, etc. By PHYLLIS BROWNE. 

How My Head Does Ache! and other Practical Papers on Health. 
By A FamiLy Doctor. 

The Principles of Pastry-making; and other Useful Papers on 
Cookery. By AN INSTRUCTOR IN COOKERY. 

New Remunerative Employments will continue to form the subject 
of occasional Contributions to the pages of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, by Our 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

My Allotment and How I Made it Pay. By A PRacTICAL GaR- 


DENER. 
A Family of Boys, and How we Started them in Life. By Pater- 


FAMILIAS. 
How we Girls Earn a Living. By ONE oF THEM. 
My Cookery Class and What I Taught it. By A PROFESSIONAL 


INSTRUCTOR IN COOKERY. 
What Shall I Wear? This Woman’s Question is answered by OUR 


PARIS AND LONDON CORRESPONDENTS on Dress and Fashion every Month, 


with Illustrations specially drawn for this Magazine. 
At the Pianoforte. Songs and Pieces by well-known Composers, 


suitable for Amateurs. 
Nellie’s Trousseau, and What it Cost. By NELLIE’s MOTHER. 
‘“‘What a Charming Room!” Practical Chapters on Home Decora- 


tion. By A DECORATIVE ARTIST. 
Price 15 Cents Monthly. $1.50 Per Year. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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A SPLENDID ART PERIODICAL. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


THE VOLUME FOR 1888. 

With its December number the MAGAZINE OF ART begins a new vol- 
ume. Before speaking of the future we beg to say a word or two con- 
cerning the past: When the just completed volume was begun, the 
publishers made a number of extraordinary promises which, but for 
the reputation of the house, might have seemed more than could well 
be performed. Every one of these promises have been redeemed, and 
with interest, and the bound volume of the year 1887 is the most beau- 
tiful and valuable in the series. ‘‘Several of the plates and etchings,” 
remarked a journal in alluding to this feature, are fully equal to those 
sold by the printsellers often for twenty times the price of the complete 
number.” 

The Etchings and Photogravures in the forthcoming volume, com- 
mencing with the November Part, published Nov. 18th, will be of more 
than usual beauty and merit. 

The contents of the Magazine already settled will include some con- 
tributions of exceptional value and interest, of which may be men- 
tioned : 

A series of Papers on The Forest of Fontainebleau. 

Irish Peasant Life, illustrated from the pictures of Mr. Howarp 
HELMICKE. 

Papers illustrating the contents of the various Municipal Art Gal- 
leries of England. 

Illustrated notes on English Costume, accompanied by diagrams, 
measurements, and everything needed for the reproduction of many of 
the most beautiful and picturesque costumes worn in England since the 
Revolution. 

Mr. MacWuirTeER, A.R.A., has undertaken to illustrate the pictur- 
esque beauties of the Isle of Arran. 

The eminent French art critic, M. ERNEST CHESNEAU, has promised 
to contribute some papers on English Art from a French Point of View. 

In setting forth a few of the special features which will appear in 
the new volume, no attempt has been made to touch upon the varied 
range of subjects regularly dealt with in THE MAGAZINE OF ART, and 
which have commended it to so large and appreciative a constituency. 
Every effort will, however, be made by the editor to maintain and ex- 
tend the high reputation which the Magazine has already gained as the 
foremost Art periodical in the English language. 

Notwithstanding all these special attractions which represent the in- 
vestment of thousands of dollars, THE MAGAZINE OF ART will continue 
to be sold at the low price of 

35 cents a number, or $3.50 a year in advanc« 

Send your subscriptions at once, that you may begin with the first 

number of the new volume. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 











| A NOTABLE WORK OF ENDURING VALUE. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By GreorGE Park Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Proressor oF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 1 VOL. 8VO, WITH MAPS, $3.50. 


“T am surprised that the author has been able to put such multitudes 


EV. R. 8. 
MTOR D.D of facts, with analysis of opinions, definitions of tendencies, and concise 
a no sketches, into a narrative at once so graceful, graphic and com- 
| pact.” 


PROF. PHILIP! “Prof. Fisher has completely succeeded in condensing the immense 
SCHAFF, LL.D.) ™#85 of material of his subject into one volume, and producing a most 
sd 4¢*"*) useful manual for students which meets a long-felt want.” 


PROF. A. V. G.!| “It has the merit of being eminently readable, its conclusions rest on 
ALLEN Epis-| the widest research and the latest and best scholarship, it keeps a just 
: | sense of a ame in the treatment of topics, it is written in the interest 

copal Divinity) of Christianity as a whole and not of any one sect or church, it is so en- 
School, Cam-| tirely impartial that it is pot easy to discern the author's sympathies or 
brid Mass his denominational attitude, and it has the great advantage in which the 
ze, 7 German hand-books, so long in use, are deficient, of dwelling at due length 
upon English and American church history. In short, it is a work which 

no one but a long and successful teacher of church history could have pro- 


duced.”’ 





CHRISTIAN FACTS AND FORCES. |PIFTEEN YEARS IN YALE CHAPEL. 


By NEWMAN SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 1871-1886. By NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
$1.50. With pertralt. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“The merit of these sermons 


is such that they will hold the 
attention of almost any reader we ae pine Baad For. 
estan ee eee ea esate eatin moderation, and are altogether 
Advertiser. | anda graceful style. They are Boston helpful, hopeful and beautiful. 
particelart Suited fo meet the| Beacon. | They appeal to educated read- 
| Wants an inquiries of the pam hog Seetee Bese, we- 


| modern worshipper.” 


THE RELIGION OF THE PRESENT 
AND OF THE. FUTUR ' preached THE STORY OF THE PSALMS. 


chiefly at Yale College. By_ THEODORE 

D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. With portrait. By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This new edition of more 

| than a score of ex-President 

Woolsey’s discourses will be 


“One of the most stirring 
and upliftin of religious 
books. Its life, its ardor, its 

















| 
| welcomed LY / all who appre- | freshness of feeling, its vivid- 
N ciate the qualities which make Boston ness of narration are fascinat- 
mm —_ these sermons pre-eminent— Post. |ing. Readers will no longer 
Edition, the direct application of truth | take the Psalms in order, ig- 
severe logical simplicity, an norant of their meaning and 
that eloquence which springs | of the circumstances under 
from unaffected earnestness which they were written.” 


and single-hearted sincerity. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
































1888. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE is an organ of progressive thought and movement in 
every department of life. Besides other attractions, it will contain, during the 
coming year, important articles, superbly illustrated, on the Great West; articles 
on American and foreign industry; beautifully illustrated papers on Scotland, 
Norway, Switzerland, Algiers, and the West Indies; new novels by WILLIAM 
Brack and W. D. Howe tts; novelettes, each complete in a single number, by 
Henry JAMes, LAFCADIO HEARN, and Amétie Rives; short stories by Miss 
Woo son and other popular writers; and illustrated papers of special artistic and 
literary interest. The Editorial Departments are conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM 
Curtis, WILLIAM DeEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year 
TURIN SE nn ee $4.00 
Meer Wc cba coe eee ee 4,00 
ie se ee eae eee 4.00 
TEA TOU POU a ie oc eee 2.00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 





The volumes of the MaGazIne begin with the Numbers for June and December 
of each year. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of Harprer’s MaGazine, for three years back, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00 per volume. Cloth 
Cases, for binding, 50 cents each—by mail, post-paid. 

Index to Harper’s MaGazine, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified, for 
Volumes 1 to 70, inclusive, from June, 1850, to June, 1885, one vol., 8vo, Cloth, 
$4.00. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 




















1888. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY has a well-established place as the leading illustrated 
newspaper in America, The fairness of its editorial comments on current poli- 
tics has earned for it the respect and confidence of all impartial readers, and the 
variety and excellence of its literary contents, which include serial and short 
stories by the best and most popular writers, fit it for the perusal of people of 
the widest range of tastes and pursuits. Supplements are frequently provided, 
and no expense is spared to bring the highest order of artistic ability to bear 
upon the illustration of the changeful phases of home and foreign history. In 
all its features HARPER’s WEEKLY is admirably adapted to be a welcome guest in 
every household. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year 
eee og ec ac cedawabaenuwand $4.00 
ee | ) eenibdbaddeuderudssomesacwnde 4.00 
se sch cchdantneuonaiee 4.00 
RE EE a a a ee 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 





The Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first Number for January of each 
year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the number 
current at time of receipt of order 

Bound Volumes of Harper’s WEEKLY, for three years back, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (pro- 
vided the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1888. 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


HarpPER’s Bazar is a home journal. It combines choice literature and fine art 
illustrations with the latest intelligence regarding the fashions. Each number 
has clever serial and short stories, practical and timely essays, bright poems, 
humorous sketches, ete. Its pattern-sheet and fashion-plate supplements will 
alone help ladies to save many times the cost of the subscription, and papers on 
social etiquette, decorative art, house-keeping in all its branches, cookery, etc., 
make it useful in every household, and a true promoter of economy. Its editor- 
ials are marked by good sense, and not a line is admitted to its columns that 
could offend the most fastidious taste. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
FEAMPUIE: BARON ooo oc vec ccnsnkcodccwccknnnacscdascucesneceeaeel $4.00 
TADUEOS MAORI ood c-cd vce xnsncc oud-koccesmeacedunseeee 4.00 
BAI WN aos dnc eine eceeccadcccndscccesacceeueeeee 4.00 
FWARPURS TOUNG PROPGN. «<2. <<. ecocccecascecscansacccnens ee 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 





The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first Number for January of each 
year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Number 
current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of Harper’s Bazar, for three years back, in neat cloth bind- 
ing, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1888. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Harper's Youn@ PEopue interests all young readers by its carefully selected 
variety of themes and their well-considered treatment. It contains the best serial 
and short stories, valuable articles on scientific subjects and travel, historical and 
biographical sketches, papers on athletic sports and games, stirring poems, etc., 
contributed by the brightest and most famous writers. Its illustrations are num- 
erous and excellent. Occasional Supplements of especial interest to Parents and 
Teachers will be a feature of the forthcoming volume, which will comprise fifty- 
three weekly numbers. Every line in the paper is ‘subjected to the most rigid 
editorial scrutiny in order that nothing harmful may enter its columns. 





An epitome of everything that is attractive and desirable in juvenile literature. 


— Boston Courier. 
A weekly feast of good things to the boys and girls in every family which it 


visits.— Brooklyn Union. 
It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures information, and interest.— Christian 


Advocate, N. Y. 


TERMS: Postage Prepaid, $2.00 Per Year. 
Vol. LX. begins November 1, 1887. 








Specimen Copy sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
Sinete Numbers, Five Cents each. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 
Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Thousan for 2 
the United Brice" and Forei coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
Seoatent continue fe 1 ~~ AS oa 
‘or patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rig hes, a for the United Etates, and 
to obtain patents = ‘Canada rance, 
, and all other countries. hele exper 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawi and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn £0o0.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A RICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the ~—- \nfluential 

newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
aaa aera anpages es of such a notice every patentee 


on lendidl iesemet newspa 
is vist ares WHEEL 00 a oy ar, and is 
admitted to be the best paper  enctie 


pu 

apes in ntry. I contains the names of 

—— a eee ana ee of qveny invention patented 

gech week ry oS, Sour months for one dollar. 
newsdealers. 

If you have an invention tent write to 

Mun a6 Co. » publishers of Sclentife tific American, 


361 Broadway, 
Pe andbook about patents mailed free. 








